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RIGIDAIRE electric refrigerators are 


today being sold by Power and Light Com- 
panies in more than 250 cities and towns. 
A list of these companies is published on 
pages 22 and 23 of this issue. 


In the great field of electric refrigeration 
Frigidaire is the predominant leader. It has 
won the endorsement of 100,000 users. The 
vast resources of General Motors—with its 
engineering facilities, its financial strength, its 
rich experience in quantity production—have 
made Frigidaire practical and dependable. 


Delco-Light Company offers to Power and 
Light Companies a proven product and a 
sound plan of co-operative merchandising. 
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DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 
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Cold Winds are Trade Winds 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC SUNBOWLS 

“Largest Bow!|— Most Heat.’’ Made 
better and stronger than ever with 
new exclusive Simplex features. 
Prices $5.00, $7.50 and $8.50 list. 
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to Simplex Dealers 





SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING 
PAD— 180 square inches of soothine, 
comforting heat. Recommended by 
doctors for the treatment of many 
minor ailments. Price $7.50 list. 


cA Comfort Combination Now in Great “Demand 


VERY cold breeze turns new customers towards your 
store. Heat is what they want—heat is what they get in the 
Simplex Electric Sunbowl and Simplex Electric Heating Pad. 
The new Sunbowls at new prices —$5.00, $7.50, $8.50— 
are proving to be the fastest selling heaters ever made. They 
represent so much value for so little money that Simplex 
early Fall sales give testimony of the Sunbowl’s increasing 
popularity. 


The Simplex Electric Heating Pad has made“ Treat It 
With Heat’ a favorite formula in many homes. For rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, and other ills that come with Autumn chills, 
there’s nothing like the Simplex Electric Heating Pad. 

Be sure your stock is ample to take care of cold snap 
sales. Check up and send in your order. There’s a Simplex 
jobber near you. If you don’t know him, ask us for his 
name. 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY, 85 SIDNEY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


132 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 


15 South Desplaines Street, Chicago, II. 


*“ MADE by the MAKERS of the WELL-KNOWN SIMPLEX IRONS, CORD SETS, RANGES, ETC.” 
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A Resolution on 


Advertising 


The following resolution has been passed by the 
Electrical Board of Trade of New York City: 


WHEREAS, our members are frequently solicited with a view 
of having them purchase adverlising space in local programs, 
association organs, special editions and other publications issued 
by organizations not regularly engaged in the publishing business. 


NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the Board 
of Governors of the Electrical Board of Trade of New York, Inc., 
is firmly opposed to advertising in such publications as an 
economic waste and unjustifiable charge against the cost of doing 
business, and directs that members shall govern themselves 
accordingly. 


In commenting on this resolution, the bulletin 
of the Board of Trade says: 
tises in a publication which he believes has no 


“Any one who adver- 


value as an advertising medium is party to a hum- 
bug.” 
too much so, for the statement speaks the simple 
truth. 


This is certainly putting it bluntly but not 


Every man who advertises in a publication goes 
frankly before the electrical industry and says: 
I believe it is 
editorially helpful to the industry and that it has 
established itself as a market place in which elec- 
trical products should be exhibited. 
an audience that it is profitable to address.” His 
advertisement in that publication gives counsel to 


“I believe in this magazine. 


It provides 


other manufacturers to that effect and many 
follow his advice. 
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The Average Family 
Will Spend $100 for Gifts 
This Christmas! 


Records of the big department 
stores show that the Average 
American Family spends $100 on 
gift merchandise of various kinds 
during the Christmas shopping 
weeks of November and December. 
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N SPITE of competition by other 
merchants, electrical dealers have 
dozens of appealing gift items, with 
which to get their share of the holiday 
spending appropriation—$100 for every 
home in town, as the picture suggests. 
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Every Wired Home Will Spend $100 for Christmas— 


How Much Will Go for 
Electrical Gifts 





not only a season of good 
"| cheer for that household. 
It spells also the appro- 
priation 3 a definite sum of money to be 
spent on gifts for the family. 

For months cash has been hoarded 
away in stockings, cupboards and savings- 
banks, against the coming of this holiday 
season. Christmas Clubs have been gather- 
ing funds. And Father’s bank account 
has been toilfully built up. 

Then, at holiday-time, this accumulated 
golden flood is poured forth— too often 
with careless judgment in the matter of 
the things for which it is exchanged. The 
holiday shopper frantically goes out to 
“find gifts to buy,” and anything 
within the price figure which appeals, is 
bought. Thus Christmas has come to be a 
period of easy spending 
electrical purchases. 

Studies conducted by the department 
stores show that the average American 





usually on non- 


family spends, in this way, during the 
Christmas shopping weeks of November 
and December, a sum around $100. 


ULTIPLY this $100 by the number 

of wired homes in the community, 
and you have a measure of the amount to 
be spent during the next seven weeks in 
those households where, above all others, 
the electrical man already has the call. 
For these wired homes are homes which, 
having a foretaste of electrical convenience 
are now preferred prospects for more 
electrical comforts. 

With dozens of different useful and 
attractive articles in stock-- with mer- 
chandise that appeals to the Christmas 
buying spirit, beyond all others— cer- 
tainly the electrical merchant is in a strong 
position for the Christmas market ahead. 

It is up to him and to the aggressiveness 
of his selling during the next few weeks as 
to how much of each $100 Christmas ap- 
propriation will be rung up on his own 
cash register. 


No. 
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Electrical Profits Compare Well 
with Other Retail Lines 


Analysis of Sixty-three Central-Station Electric Shops 
Shows Average Net Profit of 2.8% and Average Gross 
Margin of 28.5% on 1924 Sales Totalling $16,916,072 


Merchandising presented a sum- 

mary of the operating expenses 
of forty-three electrical merchants, 
covering their appliance businesses 
for the year 1924. This month we 
publish the result of our survey 
among electric shops in the central- 
station field—the most extensive col- 
lection of data on retail appliance 
operations in existence. 

As explained in the October issue, 
this first country-wide survey of the 
costs of retailing electrical appliances 
ever undertaken by any organization, 
was conducted by personal calls, in- 
volving thousands of miles of travel- 
ling and by mail questionnaires. 
Question-forms were sent out to 
5,000 contractor-dealers, merchandis- 
ing central stations, specialty dealers, 
house-to-house organizations, depart- 
ment stores, etc. 

While almost fifty per cent more 
operations are presented this month 
than last, the number is disappoint- 
ingly small, nevertheless. There were 
several reasons for this. 


le THE October issue, Electrical 


Why Central-Station Figures 
Are Hard to Get 


One of the reasons was just plain 
shyness. Yes sir, the shrinking 
violet is a brazen thing as compared 
with some of our public utilities! 

Another reason was the inability 
of many utilities to adjust their 
accounting practices to the require- 
ments of our simple questionnaire. 
This is readily understood, when it 
is realized that in many states public- 
utility accounting is regulated by 
law, and usually no adequate provi- 
sion is made for merchandising 
statistics. Of course there is noth- 


*Former General Merchandise Manager, 
Kresge Department Stores, Inc.; Merchan- 
dise Manager The J. L. Hudson Company, 


Detroit, J. N. Adam & Company, Buffalo. 


By S. J. RYAN* 


Consulting Editor, “Electrical Merchandising” 


ing to prevent the utility company 
itself keeping such statistics, but 
only where there is a recognition 
upon the utility’s part of the im- 
portance of merchandising did we 
find such figures in a comparable 
form. 

A third reason was that, in a sur- 
prisingly large number of cases, the 
utility company had no_ separate 
figures at all on its merchandising 
operations. In other words, they 
didn’t know how much they were 
losing or making on their appliance 
merchandising ! 


Wide Range of Conditions 
Represented 


An encouraging feature was the 
evident willingness of the vast ma- 
jority to assist in the survey, as a 
contribution to the industry. The 
lack of uniform accounting practices, 
and even of policies, often proved 
a severe handicap, however. This 
situation is about as consistent as 
each generating station having a 
different method of computing 
B.t.u.’s, measuring amperes or calcu- 
lating kilowatts. The answer is too 
obvious to merit discussion. 











The operating statements of 
these sixty-three  central- 
station electric shops show: 
1. An average profit on ap- 
pliance sales. 

2. Importance of turnover in 
making a profit. 

3. Selling expense normal 
compared with other 
lines. 

4. Gross margin, occupancy, 
publicity and adminis- 
tration expenses all be- 
low normal. 
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Geographically, as in the dealers’ 
figures published last month, the 
representation is all that could be 
desired—all sections of the country 
are included. The present install- 
ment has also an international flavor, 
as the merchandising operations of 
nine “Hydro-electric shops” located 
in the Province of Ontario, Canada, 
are included’ in the sixty-three 
presented. “ 

The various volumes of sales re- 
ported run from that of a central 
station doing an annual business of 
$1,586 at a net profit of $40, to one 
with a yearly volume of $1,795,696 
upon which it lost $81,226. And yet 
it does not necessarily follow that the 
first operation is the more successful. 
In this connection it might be well to 
emphasize that in the larger oper- 
ations readily identifiable by their 
volumes, the sales figures have been 
altered in many cases so as to render 
identification impossible, but the 
ratios of percentage have been main- 
tained and are exact. 


The most significant fact revealed 
by the figures published last month 
and in this issue is that the retail- 
ing of electrical appliances com- 
pares quite favorably with other 
branches of retailing. 


Seven of the dealers listed last 
month showed operating losses; 
fourteen central stations in the 
United States and one in Ontario 
show losses in this month’s listings. 
Furthermore you will note the state- 
ments of the Hydro shops contain 
no charge for administration, and the 
inclusion of such charges would un- 
doubtedly wipe out the slender 
margin of 1.8 per cent which they 
now show. On the other hand, they 
are working on a gross margin of 
only 20.8 per cent. 
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Despite the foregoing, forty-three 
dealers doing an annual business of 
$2,740,749 in 1924 made a net profit 
of 4.1 per cent and fifty-four central 
stations, with a volume of $16,027,- 
746 in 1924, made a net profit of 
3 per cent on their retail sales. 


Figures Impartially Collected and 
Impartially Presented 


True, most of the dealers’ figures 
are open to the indictment of not 
including as items of operating ex- 
pense, interest on investment and 
possibly a very few other charges 
of like nature. This is not so in 
the bulk of the figures submitted by 
the utilities however. A criticism of 
the central-station figures might be 
that altogether too many “round 


studying the expense percentages 
that some central stations are “re- 
sale” operations in whole or in part, 
but while the inclusion of such figures 
has a tendency to reduce the expense 
percents it has the compensating 
feature of reducing the gross margin 
as well. 

It is regrettable we were not 
successful in obtaining a larger 
number of statements, due largely to 
reasons heretofore mentioned. Per- 
sonally, I believe 500 or 1,000 state- 
ments instead of 106 would show a 
substantial decrease in the average 
net profit. This belief is based on 
experience in other retail lines when 
comparison is made between the oper- 
ating statements of a large number 
of dealers and a limited number. 
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jority. We cannot ignore the fact 
these published figures constitute a 
challenge. They have been impar- 
tially collected and are as impartially 
presented to the industry. 


Analyzing the Figures 


Of the fifty-four central-station 
appliance operations in the United 
States, listed in this issue, fourteen, 
or more than 25 per cent operated at 
a loss in 1924. Dividing these into 
groups on the basis of sales volumes 
we find that out of 23 selling $100,000 
or less, eight operated at a loss; of 
twelve doing from $100,000 to $250,- 
000, three operated at a loss; out of 
ten selling between $250,000 and 
$500,000, one showed a loss; of five 
doing between $500,000 and $1,000,- 

























































































e figures” appear in some of the state- However those herewith are all the 000, one operated at a loss and of 
e ments. This point was carefully figures we could procure,—“there four selling $1,000,000 or more, one 
'y checked before the statements were aren’t any more,” and the burden of showed a loss. 
l- accepted for publication, however, proving the retailing of electrical Proportionately, the group with 
r, and we have been assured of their appliances is not a profitable busi- volumes between $250,000 and $500,- 
yf accuracy. It is quite evident in ness now rests with the silent ma- 000 makes the best showing and the 
d _ —E — 
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e Costs and Profits of Electrical Appliance Retailers 
e- Compared with Twelve Other Kinds of Merchants 
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ir 54 U. S. Central Stations (a) 
on Selling $16,027,746 in 1924..... 100 71.00 | 29.00 | 3.00 | 10.30 | 3.20 | 4.00 | 0.60 | 4.90 | 26.00 | 3.00 | 4.51 | 19.00 
wa 9 Hydro Electric Shops 
Selling $888,326 in 1924....... 100 79.20 | 20.80 | 2.70 | 10.20 | 2.00 4.60 | 19.50 | 1.30 | 5.31 8.70 
he 43 Electrical Dealers (b) 
n- Selling $2,740,749 in 1924...... 100 | 68.90 | 31.10 | 3.30} 9.40 | 2.70 | 7.40 | 0.90 | 3.30 | 27.00 | 4.10 | 4.47 | 26.55 
9 Dept. Store Radio Depts. (c) 
Selling $998,000 in 1924....... 100 | 73.30 | 26.70 | 3.70 | 9.10 | 4.40 | 4.30 3.30 | 24.80 | 1.90 | 5.00 | 12.97 
24 Music Store Radio Depts. (c)| 100 | 75.20 | 24.80 | 3.50 | 8.10 | 5.10 | 4.40 1.10 | 22.20 | 2.60 | 3.70 | 12.79 
ed 10 Radio Dealers | 
th Selling $315,996 in 1924 (c)....| 100 | 74.00 | 26.00 | 4.10 | 3.80 | 1.80 | 8.70 | 0.92 | 0.93 | 20.50 | 5.50 | 7.80 | 57.97 
1. 1,267 Retail Hardware Stores (d) | 
Selling $77,287,000 in 1924..... 100 75.15 | 24.85 | 3.00 9.54 | 0.85 | 4.81 | 0.11 | 6.10 | 24.41 | 0.44 | 2.28 1.33 
m- 545 Retail Grocers (e) | 
er Selling $88,038,000 in 1924..... 100 | 80.20} 19.80 | 2.05 | 7.80 | 1.25 | 4.20 | .... | 2.70 | 18.00 | 1.80 | 10.00} 22.44 
364 Retail Jewelers (e) Profit | 
Selling $34,502,000 in 1924..... 100 | 60.50 | 39.50 | 9.00 | 12.40 | 3.80 | 5.70 | 5.70 | 7.40 | 38.30 | 1.20 | 0.90] 1.78 
st 31 Dept. Store Jewelry Depts. | | 
= Selling $6,141,000 in 1924...... 100 | 61.40 | 38.60 | 5.30 | 11.10 | 3.40 | 5.70 | .... | 5.60 | 31.10 | 7.50 | 2.20 | 26 87 
S 5 168 Department Stores (e) | | 
he (exceeding $1,000,000 each) | | 
rio Selling $808,448,000 in 1924....| 100 | 67.90 | 32.10 | 6.55 | 10.10 | 3.70 | 6.45 | .... | 3.30 | 30.10 | 2.00 | 3.50 | 10 29 
399 Department Stores (e) | | 
z8. (Less than $1,000,000 each) | | | 
te- Selling $135,814,000 in 1924....| 100 | 71.50) 28.50 | 5.85 | 10.10, 280} 5.25) .... | 4.20 | 28.20 | 0.30 | 2.30 96 
Lin 46 Departmentized Specialty | | | 
Stores (e) | | | | | | | 
he Selling $107,366,923 in 1924....| 100 | 67.00 | 33.00 | 7.25 | 10.50 | 4.70 | 6.15. .... | 3.50 | 32.10 | 0.90 | 5.00 6 72 
. 27 Men’ | | 
in en’s Wear Shops | | | | | 
ler Selling $14,980,000 in 1924..... 100 70.10 | 29.9 5.30 | 8:70 | 3.60 | 5.10 | .... | 3.80 | 26.50 | 3.40 | 3.10 | 35.09 
41 Furniture Stores | | | 
ey Selling $16,715,500 in 1924..... 100 58.50 | 41.50 | 8.50 | 11.60 | 5.60 | 6.60 | voce fb S40} SE 7@ | 3.80 | 2.80 | 18.18 
ey Me Oa | | 
of " 


(a) 31 central stations. (b) 34 dealers. (¢) Radio Retailing. (d) National Retail Hardware Assn. (e) Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Harvard University. 
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Ontario totals 


U.S. and Ont. 
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Grand totals! 
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Sales, Profits, and Operating Costs for 6 











































































































*Estimated—exact figures not available. 


reer epee ns _ ——s 
A | B | C I 2 3 
Net Retail | Cost of | Gross Occupancy Selling Publicity 
Sales | Merchandise Sold | Margin Expense Expense Expense 
Dollars % | Dollars | % | Dollars % Dollars % | Dollars % | Dollars| % 

1,795,656 | 100 1,242,998 | 69.2 552,658 | 30.8 100,035 5.6 271,728 | 15.1} 38,300 | 2.1 
1,725,542 | 100 1,130,000 | 65.5 595,542 | 34.5 67,450 | 3.9 230,000 | 13.3 | 89,900 | 5.2 
1,209,566 | 100 867,477 | 71.7 342,089 | 28.3 8,202 0.7 89,049 7.4 | 36,250 3.0 
*1,000,000 | 100 773,000 | 77.3 227,000 | 22.7 14,000 1.4 55,000 5.5 | 42,000 4.2 
739,112 | 100 547,000 | 74.0 192,112 | 26.0 22,200 | 3.0 59,100 | 8.0} 14,800 | 2.0 
731,165 | 100 582,021 | 79.6 149,144 | 20.4 33,600 4.6 81,100 | 11.1 | 24,800 3.4 
670,696 100 415,896 | 62.0 254,800 | 38.0 26,800 4.0 53,600 8.0 6,700 1.0 
589,340 | 100 436,616 | 74.1 152,724 | 25.9 11,883 2.0 51,704 6.8 | 12,828 Zen 
583,954 | 100 397,000 | 68.0 186,954 | 32.0 11,700 2.0 46,700 8.0 5,850 EO 
460,362 100 322,100 | 70.0 | 138,262 | 30.0 18,400 | 4.0 27,600 6.0 | 18,400 4.0 
449,454 100 303,495 | 67.5 145,959 | 32.5 52422 | V7 SOS | 1S 25 7,961 1.8 
408,104 100 348,037 | 85.3 60,067 | 14.7 oh See Pls 17,410 4.3 8,093 2.0 
395,045 100 281,849 | 71.3 1135196 | 28.7 5,585 1.4 63,646 | 16.1 7,454 1.9 
391,610 100 301,000 | 77.0 90,010 | 23.0 3,910 1.0 23,450 6.0 3,910 1.0 
346,841 100 239,341 | 69.0 107,500 | 31.0 6,950 | 2.0 38,200 | 11.0 | 24,250 | 7.0 
335,835 100 242,476 | 72.2 93,359 | 2728 FOG as re 17,379 5.2 | 10,684 32 
322,172 100 225,404 | 70.0 96,768 | 30.0 53,000 | 16.5 | 13,041 4.1 
278,596 100 2055583 | 73.8 | 73,013 | 26.2 Ae ee woes 20,113 Y ey 7,197 2.6 
277,142 100 167,142 | 60.3 | 110,000 | 39.7 14,960 5.4 45,500 | 16.4 7,760 2.8 
230,755 100 150,000 | 65.0 | 80,755 | 35.0 4,620 220 20,800 9.0 9,240 4.0) 
229,535 100 146,885 | 64.0 | 82,650 | 36.0 4,600 2-0 32,150 | 14.0 4,600 2.0 
222,825 100 172,280 | 77.3 | 50,545 | 22.7 10,237 4.6 39,217 | 17.6 3,431 Hs 
219,325 100 153,525 | 70.0 | 65,800 | 30.0 6.580 3.0 13,140 6.0 6,580 3.0 
212,033 100 182,437 | 86.0 | 295596 | 1470 Feet ae 17,140 8.1 3,605 17, 
209,405 100 142,300 | 68.0 | 67,105 | 32.0 6,290 3.0 25,150" | “12-0 6,290 3.0 
184,321 100 140,104 | 76.0 | 44,217 | 24.0 4,445 2.4 12,941 7.0 | 10,644 5.8 
168,775 100 124,875 | 74.0 | 43,900 | 26.0 3,370 250 21,960 | 13-0 5,060 3.0 
158,809 100 115,817 | 72.9 | 42,992 | 27.1 2,158 1.4 12,061 7.6-| 27639 | Ti. 
142,617 | 100 89,057 | 62.5 | 53,560 | 37.5 i ae 14,668 | 10.3 7,554 | 5.3 
136,007 100 99,250 | 73.0 | 36,757 | 27-0 2,720 240 10,900 8.0 2,720 2.0 
132,622 100 84,014 | 63.3 | 48,608 | 36.7 1,100 0.8 H6s3' | 1252 13,718 | 10.4 
95,033 100 66,500 | 70.0 | 28:55 |)\-3020 1,900 220 9,500 | 10.0 3,800 4.0 
84,907 100 65,952. 77.7 | 187955.) 2223 992 | eae 8,397 9.9 6,230 has 
75,791 100 53,800 | 71.0 | 21,991) | 29-0 3,030 4.0 1,520 2.0 760 1.0 
69,738 | 100 44,090 | 63.2 | 25,648 | 36.8 5,492 | 7.9 9,778 | 14.0 2,765 | 4.0 
69,263 100 51,495 | 74.4 | 15768: \ 25.6 ZAC S Se | 4,544 6.6 2,634 3.8 
68,966 | 100 42,288 | 61.3 | 26,678 | 38.7 582 0.8 14,244 | 20.6 1,942 2.8 
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one loss registered there is easily 
traceable to excessive occupancy and 
selling expenses. The occupancy ex- 
pense is particularly out of line, 
being 11.7 per cent. Such a per- 
centage is not justifiable in practi- 
cally any business—certainly never 
so in the appliance field. 

In most operations showing losses, 
the cause of these losses can be at- 
tributed to too small a gross margin. 
Six of the fourteen had gross margins 
of less than 25 per cent; three had 
margins between 25 per cent and 30 
per cent and only five operated on 
gross margins of over 30 per cent. 

The value of the method of tabula- 
tion here used is apparent—the mer- 
chandiser can tell at a glance the 
strength or weakness of an opera- 
tion. Lack of space forbids our 
analyzing each business, but a brief 
general review of the figures pre- 
sented is desirable. 


A Review of Expense Items 


Occupancy Expense, taken as a 
whole, is too low. Six utilities made 
no charge of any nature against 
their appliance operations for the 
items included in Occupancy Ex- 
pense: Rent (or in lieu thereof, in- 
surance, taxes on real estate, depre- 
ciation and repairs to buildings and 
normal return on investment), heat, 
light, power, labor such as porterage, 
etc. Twenty-five others show total 
occupancy charges of less than 2.5 
per cent each, which I would consider 
the absolute minimum the space and 
service could be secured for. An 
appliance operation should be charged 
the same rate that any other elec- 
trical merchant would have to pay 
the utility for similar accommodation. 

Selling Expense, as a total, is 
normal, Of course there are great 
variations in the individual figures 
but the expense usually reflects the 
nature of the business. Where the 
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percentage is high, it is usually due 
to outside selling. In no case is the 
selling expense high where the bulk 
of the business consists of store sales. 

Publicity Expense, which in- 
cludes salaries and wages, postage, 
etc., as well as actual advertising 
space used, is low. Here and there 
we note a “bulge” in the percentage, 
but thirty utilities report a total 
expense of 3 per cent or less for pub- 
licity. I do not believe the appliance 
manager can sell the electrical idea 
to his community for any such 
figure. 


Some Utilities Make No Charge 
for Administration Expense 


In Administrative Expense we 
find the same condition we did in 
Occupancy. For some reason, seven 
utilities made no charge for admin- 
istration, which not only includes the 
compensation of the executive in 
charge of merchandising, but those 
of the office force, collection expense, 
office space, etc. The general aver- 
age, 4 per cent is low—too low for 
best results. Utilities would find it 
an excellent investment, as have other 
merchants, to increase this per- 
centage. 

But little can be said of Servicing. 
This is an appreciable item of ex- 
pense in every utility operation but 
only eighteen central stations re- 
ported on this item. The net loss 
on servicing and repairs is shown 
here. 

The expense division Other 
Costs was intended to include any 
not specifically assigned to the other 
five divisions. For example: Oper- 
ation No. One reports “Other Costs” 
of 5.3 per cent of which 3.49 per 
cent consists of interest on invest- 
ment and working capital. Where 
this method of expense segregation 
has been followed Other Costs should 
run about 5 per cent of retail sales. 





JR EADERS are earnestly invited 
to contribute their own store 
operating figures to these surveys 
of merchandising costs and profits, 
which will be continued by Elec- 


trical Merchandising in future 
issues. 
Particularly are those readers 


who disagree with the conclusions 
here presented, urged to send in 
their figures and comments sup- 
| porting their contentions. 














All contributed operating state- 





Your Figures and Comments Are Invited—— 
Particularly If You Disagree 


ments will be treated with strict 
confidence in respect to identity 
of store or business covered. 

Electrical Merchandising has 
undertaken this study in order to 
bring out into the open, the facts 
about appliance selling costs and 
profits. All available facts are be- 
ing given full publicity, and no 
information bearing on the prob- 
lem will be knowingly withheld, 
suppressed or colored. 

—Editors. 
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The statement was made in a pre- 
ceding paragraph that the appliance 
business compares quite favorably 
with other branches of retailing. In 
substantiation of this statement we 
present in connection with this 
article a comparative tabulation of 
the sales, costs of merchandise sold, 
gross margins, operating expenses 
and net profits on sales and on aver- 
age cost stock investments of twelve 
retail lines for the year 1924, to- 
gether with the appliance figures 
published in this and the preceding 
issue of Electrical Merchandising. 

A word of explanation regarding 
this tabulation: In dividing the ex- 
pense items of outside groups, we 
have followed, as a matter of easy 
reference, the same divisions em- 
ployed in Electrical Merchandising’s 
survey of the retail appliance busi- 
ness, consequently these items do not 
necessarily appear here under the 
same headings under which they are 
published in the authorities quoted. 
The percentages, of course, remain 
unchanged. 


Electrical Store Profits Compare 
Well with Other Lines 


A study of the table in question 
shows that, with the exception of the 
thirty-one department-store jewelry 
departments and the ten exclusive 
radio dealers (both small groups), 
the net profits of the electrical deal- 
ers and the U. S. utilities compare 
very advantageously indeed with the 
other retail lines. This comment 
also applies to other factors as well, 
—turnover for example. 

Undoubtedly, the showing of the 
retail jewelry group will be a sur- 
prise to many, and yet in 1923 this 
group showed a net profit of only 
1.9 per cent and in 1922 actually 
showed a loss of 1.4 per cent on 
retail sales. I should explain here, 
however, these figures cover only the 
merchandise sales of the jewelers. 
They make a profit on their repair 
departments equivalent to about 1.5 
per cent of total sales. Nor does the 
profit of the thirty-one department- 
store jewelry departments constitute 
a reflection upon the 364 retail 
jewelers. Undoubtedly the showing 
of 364 department-store jewelry de- 
partments, if it were possible to get 
them, would not be nearly as favor- 
able as those of the thirty-one. The 
reverse is equally true. Every reader 
knows of several jewelry stores that 
must make better than an annual net 
profit of 1.2 per cent. 


(Continued on page 5699) 





Two Practical Suggestions for Using the 
S. E. D. Christmas Window Material 
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The 1925 Christmas window material issued by the Society for 
Electrical Development designed by Tony Sarg has a sales value 
that can be turned into dollars by the dealer who uses it. The 
Editors of Electrical Merchandising are so impressed by its interest- 
ing and effective sales message that they obtained an advance set 
and engaged A. J. Edgell, the well-known window display expert, 
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to dress two typical electrical windows using the Society for 
Electrical Development material. 

The effort was made with these windows to achieve an interesting 
display using only the merchandise which every dealer has in stock 
and no expensive accessories. The Tony Sarg figures replace costly 
decorations and make good Christmas windows easy. 
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Lamps Ready ylhn “ 
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Selection, 
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BRIDGE OR READING LAMP’ 


Hané carved polychrome stands with georgetie and brocaded 
sbades 


Priced at $22.95 Others Priced Up to 
TABLE LAMPS 
ck, rose. blue and yello 


ow Different shapes and 











ANY of the finert of our lamps have been grouped 
gorgeous exhibit of Gift Lamps \vb) not sel 
plan to give to some dear friend, mother or sist 

aside for Christmas delivery? 
Here are four very unusual values 


JUNIOR FLOOk LA 





Mith polychrome, walnut and gold stands and sbi 
The newest colorings are represented 
Priced at $39.95 Others Priced 





suttery stands in bla 

pretty color combinations from whieb to choose 

Priced $24.95 Others Priced Up to $32.95 
BOUDOIR LAMPS 

Mirror-like black potfery boxe with shudes of rore, blue and canary 

Fine Values at $3.19 


Sold on Deferred Payments to our Lighting and Power Customers with 
@ alight cxtra charge for the privilege 


The ELECTRIC SHOPS 


Narramameett Phectri? tighting Company 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING 








By means of stock bought to suit the lamp demands of 


every season, by continual and clever advertising, by twice 
yearly clearance sales, the electric shops of the Nar- 


ragansett Electric Lighting Company get five turnovers a 
year and a balanced year ’round lamp business. 
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Graph shows lamp sales by months in percentage; 


year 1924=— 100%. 
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6.59 % 
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Around the calendar with Narragansett advertising 
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with graph showing portable lamp sales by months 
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Lamps Are Always Senseunlill 


Year-Round Lamp Merchandising by 
gansett Electric Lighting Company, Providence, R. I. 


HE Narragansett Electric 

Lighting Company has been 

merchandising for fifteen years 
and its experience with selling lamps 
goes back to the beginning of its 
merchandising activity. 

The store was first opened to pro- 
vide a convenient place for customers 
to pay bills. Lamps, heating appli- 
ances and the progenitors of the 
modern vacuum cleaner were dis- 
played in this store, the lamps being 
for the express purpose of making 
the place attractive. 

This lamp merchandise decorated 
the store so effectively that cus- 
tomers decided to decorate their 
homes in the same way and insisted 
on buying the lamps displayed. 
Since that early time appliances 
have been campaigned but the lamp 
business has grown as a merchandis- 
ing line sold in the store. 

The company’s experience has 
been that with lamps there are dis- 
tinctly different methods required to 
sell into volume than with appli- 
ances. 

A. H. Alcott, under whose direc- 
tion the lamp business has grown to 
its present size and importance, has 
three reasons why lamps are a 
highly desirable line for his own com- 
pany and for any central-station 
store: first in importance, lamps 
build up load, he gives fifty cents 
per lamp per month as a moderate 
estimate of the revenue derived from 
each table or floor lamp on their 
lines; second, lamps bear a good 
profit, with deductions from the 
twice yearly clearance sale, the 
gross margin on total lamp sales is 
40 per cent. This is especially good 
when it is considered that selling 
cost is lower on lamps than on the 
major appliances. Lower chiefly 
because the company does not have 
to sell the idea; there is a public de- 
mand for lamps which can be stimu- 
lated and must be competed for but 
which costs nothing to create. Third, 
lamps are the finest kind of display 
merchandise, they attract people into 
the store, thus helping to sell other 
goods, and they create store atmos- 
phere. Women especially like to 


shop in a beautiful store. With 
many colored shades and the soft 
glow from silk, and painted parch- 
ment, and colored glass, one does 
not wonder that women coming into 
the Providence Electric Shop ex- 
claim “what a pretty place.” 

“In developing a lamp business 
over a number of years,” said Mr. 
Alcott, “we have made many experi- 
ments; some of them _ successful 
and some less so. We have had to 
learn as we went along and because 
the business differs so greatly from 
other electrical merchandise we have 
made our mistakes and from our ex- 
perience we have discovered certain 
principles of lamp merchandising. 

“Most important of all, perhaps, is 
the personnel of the lamp depart- 
ment. We believe one great factor 
for success in handling lamps is the 
buyer. The buying problem on 
lamps comes first. If lamps are 
bought right they will sell easily 
and the lamp buyer must devote her 
entire time to lamps. She should 
spend part of her time selling and 
supervising sales on the floor to keep 
in touch with customers and to get 
the sense of what the public wants. 

“Lamps are style merchandise 














| Five Principles of | 
Lamp Merchandising 
| from 15 Years’ Experience 

| The shade sells the lamp. 
| 
| 


A man can buy lamp bases 
but it takes a woman with 
her style sense to buy shades. 


The selling cost on lamps | 
is lower than on appliances 
because the “idea” does not 
have to be sold. | 


Do not display too many | 
of the same lamps in the | 
| showroom at one time. | 


Don’t sell plunder. A 
woman who buys a lamp be- 
cause it is cheap is liable to 
be dissatisfied afterward | 
with her purchase. 
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the Narra- 


and we have two elements of style 
to deal with: one, the new things in 
lamps and shades being brought out 
by the manufacturers and the other 
the local style preference. These 
two elements do not always go to- 
gether. 

“The newest thing in lamp shades 
in New York is not always what 
the people of Providence prefer. For 
instance, we still have a heavy call 
for fringed silk shades, there is a 
change in this preference now go- 
ing on and we are gaging our buy- 
ing accordingly, but the point I 
wish to make is that we cannot 
blindly follow the style changes of 
the big centers because local style 
preference does not change at once 
to follow. We have a lag in this 
local style preference of six months 
to a year and our buying follows 
local tastes. 


Style Sense Necessary in Buying 
Shades 


“Of course we must keep in touch 
with the new things and carry some 
of them. Our stock always includes 
the very newest things the manufac- 
turers are showing but in smaller 
quantity. We have these new things 
on display and only when we sense 
the growing demand for them do we 
put them in in larger lots. 

“In referring to lamps as style 
merchandise,” explained Mr. Alcott, 
“it would be more proper to say 
shades. The shade often determines 
the ‘style’ of the lamp and shade 
styles change more than lamp base 
styles. Color and material play the 
important part in shades and be- 
cause of this it is my opinion that a 
woman’s taste and style sense is ab- 
solutely necessary to buying lamps. 
A man can buy lamp stands and bases 
but only a woman can buy shades.” 

In line with this experience, 
shades and lamps for the Narragan- 
sett Company are purchased by Miss 
Williams who has been head of the 
lamp department for a number of 
years. 

As Mr. Alcott has stressed the im- 
portance of personnel and the woman 

(Continued on page 5701) 











Selling More Appliances 
per Wired Home—I 


@ Decreased Retail Prices Mean Wider Market. 
@ Dealer Entitled to a Fair Profit. 
@ Expense of Distribution Can Be Reduced. 

@ Doing a $500,000 Business at a cost of 15 per cent. 


HE September issue of Elec- 
trical Merchandising contained 
the startling announcement 
that the annual sales of electrical 
appliances in this country amounts 
to only $10.88 per wired home. 
Aside from the necessities of life, 
what class of merchandise possesses 
a more logical appeal, or variety of 
appeals, than the various electrical 
devices? In talking to electrical men 
I do not feel it is necessary to go 
further into that subject. We are all 
familiar with these points of appeal 
but it may be we have not properly 
presented them to the public. 
Certainly we have not appealed to 
the public as the automobile indus- 
try has, for example. Maybe we 
have been too literally logical in our 
appeal. Maybe we have talked too 
much about gears and gages. It 
may be we have filled our ads with 


By S. J. RYAN 


Consulting Editor 


talk of methods instead of results. 
The automobile industry quit that 
sort of thing ten years ago. In any 
event, it seems to me that is one of 
the reasons we are not selling more 
appliances per wired home. It is 
certain electrical appliances have 
not, as yet, a social value. 

Another reason, and a powerful 
one, is that the profits have not been 
attractive enough, with the excep- 
tion of the one _ after-the-war 
boom year. Electrical Merchandis- 
ing knows that to be a fact because 
we have been diligently seeking 
merchants who have made money 
selling appliances and they are 
nearly non-existent. The causes for 
this condition may be debatable but 
the effect is as stated—apparently 
they do not exist. 

Now why have not dealers, as a 
mass, made attractive profits sell- 

















In little less than two years, the Davis 
Company, a Chicago department store, 
has brought its washing machine busi- 
ness to over a half million dollars. 


Among the contributing elements is the 
Davis policy of showing a number of 
different washers, machines representa- 
tive of every type being shown. 
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ing appliances? Because their ex- 
penses have been too high. Many 
contend this can be overcome with 
larger margins. It is well known 
that manufacturers in the last few 
years have quite generally increased 
their margins but still the amount of 
appliances sold per wired home is 
pitifully small. So I do not believe 
a further increase of margins would 
result in much, if any, larger sales 
per wired home. And this is the 
only logical rule by which to measure 
the progress of the industry. 

It is almost certain that increased 
margins would mean increased re- 
tail prices and we would immediately 
build up an increased consumer re- 
sistance, which in turn would call 
for increased effort in selling and 
consequently increased expense. Run- 
ning around in such a circle does 
not appeal to me as a logical solu- 
tion of this problem. 

A significant fact we might well 
take into consideration is that the 
automobile industry in the year of 
its greatest production and pros- 
perity, has almost without excep- 
tion reduced prices within the past 
few months, thus décreasing con- 
sumer resistance and widening the 
market. This has been done, mark 
you, in a period when they are en- 
joying by far the largest sales in the 
history of the industry, and in a 
period when general commodity 
prices are not declining. In other 
words, they were not forced into re- 
ducing prices. 


Satisfactory Profit to Dealer 
First Necessary 


It seems reasonable to assume, 
therefore, that if we could decrease 
the retail prices of appliances we 
also would widen our market and 
sell more merchandise. How can we 
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do this in the face of present costs? 
Obviously, we cannot consider any 
reduction in selling prices, if that 
means any reduction in margin to 
the dealer, until costs of distribution 
are considerably reduced. We must 
first of all insure a satisfactory profit 
to the distributor before we can 
take the next step—sharing some of 
that profit with the consumer. 
Present costs of distributing elec- 
trical appliances can be reduced. It 
is my purpose to present to the 
readers of this paper two examples 
of how this can be done—yes, how 
it is being done—and with profit to 


the dealer. In this issue I will cite. 


a department store operation and in 
a future issue that of a dealer. 


Selling Half a Million in Washers 
at 15 per Cent Expense 


One of the outstanding merchan- 
dising accomplishments of the past 
year in electrical appliances is that 
of H. C. Price of The Davis Com- 
pany, a department store of Chi- 
cago. Less than two years ago this 
store was doing exceedingly little in 
the way of selling major electrical 
appliances. Yet in the face of the 
conditions prevailing throughout the 
country for the past eighteen months, 
with which we are all familiar, this 
concern has built up a_ business 
which will run over a half million 
dollars in washing machines alone, 
if the present volume is maintained 
for the balance of the year and I can 
see no reason why it should not be. 

Still more significant than this in- 
crease in volume, however, is the fact 
that it is secured at a cost of less 
than fifteen per cent for selling, serv- 
icing, advertising, management and 
overhead! 

This illustrates the possibilities 
of the department store as a factor 
in selling more appliances per wired 
home when its prestige and traffic 
is coupled with and directed by a 
man experienced in merchandising 
electrical appliances. I hold no brief 
for the department store in this mat- 
ter. I am not -expounding any 
theory. I am merely calling atten- 
tion to a condition that ezists. 
Despite the opinion of many in 
the electrical industry, department 
Stores, as a mass, are not large fac- 
tors in the distribution of major elec- 
trical appliances today. The average 
department store owner is not sold 
on the major electrical appliance as 
an item of merchandise that fits into 
his scheme of things. They do not 
Understand it, they are afraid of it 


and they do not approve of the 
methods of distribution used. As 
long as they feel this way, the de- 
partment store will not be any con- 
siderable factor. I am not sure this 
is a desirable thing for the industry. 


Customers Brought Into 
the Store 


But when, as is the case here and 
there, the department store goes out 
and secures a man who has had a 
thorough grounding in appliance 
merchandising and possesses a 
thorough knowledge of the mer- 
chandise, the combination is very 
apt to bring about such a result as 
that achieved by The Davis Com- 
pany and Mr. Price. 

It seems to me this operation is 
an example of how a specialty can 
be turned into something very closely 
resembling a staple, and when de- 
partment store executives through- 
out the country are convinced this 
can be done, they are going to be- 
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come a real factor in selling more 
appliances per wired home. 

How does Mr. Price hold his ex- 
penses to the percentage mentioned? 
One of the biggest stumbling blocks 
the average dealer has to contend 
with is selling expense. Because he 
believes he has to go out after the 
business—or in other words take 
the merchandise to the customer. 
Unquestionably this is the most ex- 
pensive, and therefore the least effi- 
cient, method of distribution in 
existence, certain well-known suc- 
cesses in other lines to the contrary 
notwithstanding. In the depart- 
ment store the customer is brought 
to the merchandise and I propose to 
show you in a later article that a 
dealer, and a neighborhood dealer at 
that, can do the same thing. 

It is well known that in The Davis 
Company department, the salesmen 
are paid a straight five per cent com- 
mission. Compare that with what 
you pay your salesmen! Further- 
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Department stores have developed mer- 
chandising into a fine art, and that goes 

for its advertising, too. A variety of 
appliances and washers are described 
and illustrated here, but there is a unity 
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the Davis Company does such a large 
washer business is that it brings its 
customers in to the merchandise. This 
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more the volume, through well 
planned newspaper advertising and 
the natural traffic of the store—al- 
though the department is located on 
the eighth floor—is such that these 
salesmen earn much more than the 
average and Mr. Price is thus 
enabled to virtually take his pick of 
men. It is commonly reported there 
is not a man on the floor earning 
less than five thousand dollars a 
year—and all inside work. 

The volume, of course, reduces the 
percentage of the advertising and 
other expenses of the department, 
but this percentage has not varied 
greatly during the growth of the de- 
partment. I do not know just what 
the net profit of this operation is, 
but we can assume Mr. Price’s mar- 
gin is as good as any one else secures 
who does the same amount of busi- 
ness. 


Little Expense from Merchandise 
“Take-Backs” 


Department stores have developed 
merchandising to a fine art and that 
all helps in reducing expenses. For 
example, I understand the stock of 
this department is turned oftener 
than once a month. The mer- 
chandise is always immaculate and 
is exceedingly well arranged. The 
department presents a most attrac- 
tive appearance—it will catch the 
eye of anyone in the vicinity. 

Here is another important point 
that merits careful consideration. A 
factor of expense that is sometimes 
lost sight of because it is frequently 
too difficult, or unpleasant, to segre- 
gate it, is the loss occasioned 
through the necessity of replevining 
merchandise. I am not speaking 
now of outright credit losses, which 
as a rule are not so large because 
there are very few dishonest people, 
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but of merchandise which the dealer 
has to “take back” for various 
reasons. 

Every dealer knows that nearly 
all such sales originate with the out- 
side men, the so-called “high pres- 
sure” men. Whether you sell such 
salvaged merchandise “as is” at a 
discount or take it into the shop and 
fix it up, it costs you real money. 
You either add to your expense or 
you reduce your margin. In Mr. 
Price’s case there is practically none 
of that because the customer is not 
forced into buying, she comes in to 
buy and she sells herself. Another 
example of how to reduce the cost of 
distributing appliances. 

Some will contend this volume we 
are discussing is made up of mer- 
chandise sold at “cut prices.” Such 
is not the case however. It is true 
specially priced merchandise is fre- 
quently advertised (and any dealer 
can buy the same stuff) but more 
than half of the business is done on 
what, for want of a better phrase, 
we will term standard merchandise 
and at the same prices as every other 
dealer is asking. The element of 
salesmanship enters into this, of 
course. The advertised specials are 
there on the floor and are willingly 
sold but in nearly every instance the 
customer herself insists on looking 
at the other machines as well and 
in many cases purchases one of 
them. Certainly there is nothing 
unethical about this. Possibly it is 
something we could copy with profit 
to ourselves. 


Will Present Methods Have to Be 
Discarded? 


Now for conclusions: This half 
million dollars of business is new 
business. It was not taken away 
from any other dealers in Chicago. 














Increasing margins to dealers 
will not, in itself, sell more ap- 
pliances per wired home because 
it is almost sure to mean in- 
creased retail prices, causing 
increased consumer resistance, 
which in turn means increased 
selling effort and _ increased 
expense. 

Decreased retail prices will 
widen the market and result in 
more appliances per wired home, 
but this cannot be brought about 


through reduction in the deal- 
er’s margin unless present costs 
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Increased Margins or Decreased Prices? 





of distribution are considerably 
reduced. 

A higher ratio of appliances 
per wired home can best be 
secured through reduced prices 
to the consumer and increased 
profits to producer and distrib- 
utor. These seemingly opposed 
results can be achieved through 
the elimination of much of the 
present wasteful distributive ex- 
pense of both producer and dis- 
tributor and through other 
economies that will follow as a 
matter of course in the - in- 
creased volume. 
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We have proof in Mr. Price’s op- 
eration that appliances can be dis- 
tributed at a substantially lesser 
cost than the average of the indus- 
try as a whole. Other department 
stores and other dealers can do what 
he has done if they are willing to 
use similar methods. They can make 
substantial profits by doing so! 

If a sufficient number of them do, 
present methods will be discarded— 
they will have to be discarded. 

And more appliances will be sold 


per wired home. 
* * * 


The second article in this series 
by S. J. Ryan will analyze the expe- 
vience of a neighborhood electrical 
dealer who has built up a large and 
profitable appliance business by 
bringing customers into his store. 
It will appear in an early issue. 





The Salvation of the 
Small Town Dealer 


Huntingburg, Indiana, is a typical 
American small town. It harbors 
within its farm-bound borders just 
about three hundred and eighty 
homes that have any buying capacity 
whatsoever for modern electrical 
conveniences. Eighty-five per cent 
of these houses are wired. Building 
is very slow. What is the one elec- 
trical contractor-dealer in a town of 
this calibre going to do? 

The experience of “Al’’ Woerter, 
proprietor and sole owner of 
Woerter’s Electric Shop, points the 
way. He has found a ready market 
for washing machines and for radio 
sets. These two comparatively new 
additions to the electrical merchant’s 
stock-in-trade, not only keep him 
going but provides him with a com- 
fortable living as well. 

Here are his gross sales for one 
year. 


0 a ee $ 300 
Contracting ........... 2,800 
One Refrigerator ....... 280 
Re TNS gic din siias 165 
Sixty Electric Washers .. 8,400 


Twenty-two Radio Sets.. 1,740 


Radio accessories ...... 185 
Small appliances ....... 150 
$14,020 


Woerter expects to double his 
radio sales this season. 

The small town is peculiarly the 
electrical dealers very own appliance 
and radio market. “I didn’t realize 
the number of washing machines I 
could sell until I went after this 
business,” said Mr. Woerter. 
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Joe Fowler 
of Memphis 


How he built his business on 
personality and performance 


By RAY V. SUTLIFFE 


FEW weeks ago, in his busy 
office, I first met him and 
heard him quietly proclaim 

that good sound policy of Quality 
and Service—first, last and all the 
time. It is to this homely doctrine, 
he told me, as he ran his fingers 
through a shock of stubborn red 
hair and rolled a frayed cigar be- 
tween his teeth, that he attributes 
the major portion of his business 
success. A business, by the way, 
that this year will gross almost a 
quarter of a million dollars, and this 
in a city of but 220,000. 

Two weeks later I saw him in 
action at the Electragists’ conven- 
tion at West Baden, Indiana. The 
presiding and dominant figure in the 
greatest gathering of contractor- 
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dealers since their organization came 
into being. 

This man is Joseph A. Fowler of 
Memphis, Tennessee, who starting 
as an electrician’s helper has made 
‘himself a power in the civic life of 
his city, has established an exceed- 
ingly prosperous business and is now 
president of the Association of 
Electragists International. 


The Value of a Reputation 


Mr. Fowler started in business 
for himself with a borrowed capi- 
tal of $1,500. “I resolved at the 
very start,” he told me, “to establish 
a reputation for dependability, in 
other words, to deal only in reliable 
materials and to give the very best 
service and workmanship that was 
in me. As the business has grown 
my aids have caught the spirit of 
this business and have helped ex- 
tend the reputation for quality 
which is one of my most valuable 
assets.” 

Mr. Fowler emphasized the value 
he places on this kind of a reputa- 
tion by two incidents: 

“There came a period,” said he, 
“when times were bad and collec- 
tions slow; in short, I found myself 
in debt and unable to carry on the 
business any longer. I went to the 
jobber who was selling me most of 
my supplies and told him frankly 
of the predicament I was in. 

“*What are you going to do, Joe?’ 
he said. 

“Well,” I replied, “I think the best 
thing will be for me to go into volun- 
tary bankruptcy.” 
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“*No, Joe, I don’t agree with you. 
You have a reputation in this town, 
and people believe in you. How 
much money do you require to live 
on, and to keep the business going?’ 

“T named a minimum sum—just 
enough to keep the family from 
starving to death and to pay my 


helper.” 
“‘Joe, we'll advance you _ that 
money,’ was his unexpected an- 


nouncement, and sure enough he 
did.” 

The other case was that of a fore- 
man who persisted in skimping on 
the job. 

“Not that he was dishonest or 
seeking to get something for him- 
self,” explained Mr, Fowler, “but 
simply that this fellow had an un- 
breakable habit of trying to hurry 
the job, ‘to save the firm money’ as 
he put it, with the result that his 
work and that of the men under him, 
was not up to the Fowler standard. 
I finally had to let him go because 
of his misdirected good intentions 
and in spite of his other real merits.” 


To Think of Anything Electrical 
Is to Think of Fowler 


In addition to steering a growing 
business through the troubles and 
trials common to growing businesses, 
Mr. Fowler early in his business 
life found time to devote to civic 
affairs. Whenever there has been 
a movement for the public good in 
Memphis, Joe Fowler has been a 
part of the movement. 

He told me that the active part he 
has taken in city and state affairs 





Fowler’s Card Record of Wiring-Job Costs 


Fowler wanted to keep his costs for each 
job in easily available and up-to-date 
form. His accountants devised the card 
form illustrated and made it the source 
from which entries are made in the 
ledgers. The cards, therefore, have to 
be kept up to date in order to keep the 


REMARKS 





TERMS Jard No. 


Limit 


bookkeeping system going. Inasmuch 
as the Fowler Electric Company employs 
thirty-seven journeymen and helpers, the 
importance of this card system cannot 
be overestimated. It enables him to tell 
at a glance just what each job has cost 
up to date. 
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Fowler Has Succeeded 
Because He Has— 


Built a reputation for quality 
and service, 

Developed his store contacts 
into live accounts, 

Made himself known, 

Taken an active part in city 
affairs, 

Become a worker and leader 
in the ranks of electrical 
organizations. 





























has been his relaxation, he has 
enjoyed “playing” with these things 
and while he has not sought a profit 
the result has paid him. 


A Leader in Civic Activities 


His activities have kept him so 
close to community development and 
made him so much a part of them 
that to many people in Memphis, in 
consequence, to think of anything 
electrical is to think of Joe Fowler. 

Here is the list of the fifteen out- 
side activities which this busy con- 
tractor dealer has had time to en- 
gage in. The variety as well as the 
dignity is notable, including busi- 
ness, social, civic, lodge and religious 
activities. They include: President, 
International Association of Elec- 
tragists; president, Scottish Rite 
Cathedral Board; vice-president, 
Shrine Building Company; former 
vice - president, Masonic Temple 
Board; director, John T. Fisher 
Motor Company; director, Utilities 
Indemnity Exchange of St. Louis; 


director, Lowenstein Department 
Store; former director, Colonial 
Country Club; former director, 


Memphis Chamber of Commerce; 
Steward, First Methodist Church; 
chairman, State Educational Asso- 
ciation of Lamplighters; Past Grand 
High Priest of Tennessee Royal 
Arch Masons; Past Potentate Al 
Chymia Temple Shriners; Past Mas- 
ter DeSota Lodge of Masons; Thirty- 
third Degree Mason. 


His Store Policy 


Mr, Fowler is engaged principally 
in the contracting business. Four- 
fifths of his total volume comes 
from that source. 

“Out of my appliance business,” 
says this prominent electragist, “I 
get an even break, yet my store has 
built up my real profit end, namely, 
contracting. Instead of being lost 
on the fourth floor of some office 
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building or down a back alley I have simple tale, but it was all we had 


a good street location, accessible 
and well known.” 

“To illustrate how this works out,” 
continued Mr. Fowler, as he flashed 
his delightfully whimsical smile, 
“suppose Mrs. Jones requires some 
repairs to her flat iron—my store 
is well advertised, we are pretty 
well known, we have a central loca- 
tion—well she brings it in here. We 
are not particularly interested in the 
profit we might make on this small 
repair job, but we do want to culti- 
vate her and we make it a point to 
give her a thoroughly satisfactory 
job. 

“Mrs. Jones has a husband who 
might some day build a mill or a 
warehouse or require some other 
kind of a wiring job. It is just one 
more angle of contact which may 
mean a contract for us. It fre- 
quently works out that it has.” 


Fowler’s Advertising Policy 


Small space on a regular schedule. 
This is the simple, but effective for- 
mula that Mr. Fowler prescribes. 
He says, “After fighting the battle 
of competition for several years, 
only to find that price was the de- 
termining factor in every job we got, 
I decided that the future of my con- 
nection with the business of elec- 
trical contracting depended upon 
making my name synonymous with 
electric work. It was all right to 
let my jobs recommend me, but in 
a field of countless competitors the 
result was discouraging. 

“We found a thing to be true 
then which is true now—electrical 
contractors advertised occasionally, 
in spurts or in a special edition. 
From time to time some enterpris- 
ing newspaper started an electric 
page and everybody advertised for 
awhile. None of us had a plan that 
indicated character or tenacity. 

“For our concern we decided that 
there was just one thing to talk 
about, ‘Electric Work by Fowler.’ So 
we hit the long, long trail of making 
the words mean one and the same 
thing to everybody. That was all 
we said for years, but we said it 
every day. Whenever and wherever 
we said anything we said just that 
and nothing more. If we had to 
advertise in a program or church 
paper, which we avoided, if possible, 
we repeated the same words. Signs 
on our jobs were larger reproduc- 
tions of our newspaper copy. Repair 
tags, claim checks, street car cards 
and souvenirs all told the same story. 
‘Electric Work by Fowler’ It was a 


to tell. Soon it developed accumu- 
lative value—people would speak to 
me, using that phrase and we be- 
came convinced that the _ public 
thought of Fowler when they had 
electric work in mind. In other 
words, our campaign had made a 
dent. 
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FOWLER’S NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


“We were jealous of the simple 
character of our advertising copy 
and the only change we have ever 
made was to add one word three 
years ago—the word ‘Electragist’ 
which we added because we felt it 
was destined to become associated 
with quality and fair dealing. In- 
stead of resting on our oars and re- 
ducing our advertising expense, 
which, by the way, amounts to 84 
per cent of our overhead, we are 
constantly seeking new and legiti- 
mate ways to exploit what has now 
become our slogan. 
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“We attribute much of our suc- 
cess to the character of our adver- 
tising. It is brief—it tells the same 
story and tells it everywhere all the 
time, 

“Finally, I want to suggest that 
contractors should plan their adver- 
tising to run indefinitely. The space 
need not be large if the copy is brief 
and distinctive. Inasmuch as we 
have no bargains to offer and variety 
is not a feature, it is unnecessary 
and actually undesirable to change 
the type of our publicity, except to 
improve it. 

“In our retail advertising we tie 
in with that used for our construc- 
tion work. For instance, regarding 
fans, we say: ‘Buy Fans From 
Fowler.’ 

“Keep in mind that advertising 
must either be commanding in size 
or distinctive in copy. Electrical 
contractors are not justified in the 
purchase of large advertising space 
and must depend upon brief per- 
sistent messages. I use single 
column copy, not over two inches 
long. There are two papers in this 
city. One day I use the morning 
sheet and the next the evening, so 
that my ad appears in one paper or 
the other every day in the week. 

“Manufacturers and distributors 
advertise a product or an idea, but 
the contractor himself is the only 
one who can associate his name and 
service with the product.” 

Joe Fowler’s attainments consti- 
tute a certain high ideal. The op- 
portunity for others to hit the mark 
erected by this progressive Southern 
gentleman is present in every city 
and hamlet in the land. 











President, International Asso- 
ciation of Electragists 

| President, Scottish Rite Cathe- 

| dral Board 

| Vice-President, Shrine Build- 
ing Company 

Former Vice-President, Ma- 
sonic Temple Board 

Director, John T. Fisher Motor 
Company 

Director, Utilities Indemnity 
Exchange of St. Louis 

Director, Lowenstein Depart- 
ment Store 

Former Director, 
Country Club 





Colonial 








ERE is the list of the fifteen outside activities which this 

busy contractor-dealer has had time to engage in. The 
variety as well as the dignity, is notable, including business, 
social, civic, lodge and religious activities: 


Former’ Director, Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce 


Steward, First Methodist 
Church 

Chairman, State Educational 
Association of Lamplighters 


Past Grand High Priest of 
Tennessee Royal Arch 
Masons 

Past Potentate, Al Chymia 
Temple Shriners 


Past Master, DeSota Lodge of 
Masons 


Thirty-third Degree Mason 




















Why a Central Station 
Went Back to Selling Radio 


How a Middle Western Utility Found a Way of Increasing 
Lighting Revenue With the Approval of Its Customers 


ACT, it has been repeatedly 
J sitet is stranger than fiction. 

Some day, an inspired writer, 
or group of such, will reveal to the 
world the romances of industry,— 
romances infinitely more interesting 
than the brain-children of those we 
have come to look upon as masters 
of portrayal. 

Not long ago there appeared in 
Judge an amusing illustration of “A 
Flapper’s Idea of Heaven.” Along 
the same line, it can be imagined 
that “A Utility Executive’s Idea 
of Heaven” would show his load- 
curve rising substantially higher and 
flatter, and his customers congratu- 
lating him upon their increased bills. 
The final touch would show “Public 
Relations” presenting him with an 
engrossed testimonial of esteem. 

But yet, stranger than fiction, 
much of this has come to pass. 


Started Selling Radio in 1923, 
Discontinued in 1924 


For, mighty is the by-product. 
We are all familiar with the story of 
the packing industry, where the by- 














This Lighting Com- 
pany’s Actual and Esti- 
mated 1925 Radio 
Sales 
|, re $12,000 
SEE 4 wiedatceeaus 10,000 

IN sss ben cE 4,000 | 
D. uwtiwdaeiwen 3,000 | 
epee eee ln 1,500 | 
eee 6,200 | 
| August ............ 3,000 | 
| September ......... 10,000 | 
aaa *10,000 
| November ......... *18,000 
| December .......... *25,300 
| January ........... *30,000 
a. weer. $133,000 
| *Estimated. | 
| a 











product is now more important than 
the original reason for its existence. 
None but appreciates the lofty posi- 
tion occupied by that former by- 
product of kerosene, King Gasoline. 
Many other instances could :be quoted 
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They save on the cost of entertainment—but they burn 
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electric lights. 
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as examples of commercial evolution. 
But how many readers have thought 
of radio as a by-product in the dis- 
tribution of electrical energy? 

The public is purchasing radio 
today through a number of different 
kinds of outlets—electrical dealers, 
specialty dealers, music merchants, 
department stores, by mail, from 
house-to-house canvassers and, in 
some localities, from central stations. 
This is the story of a middle-western 
central station that was _ literally 
forced back into the radio business 
by its customers and now finds it to 
be a very potent force in creating 
that profitable additional load and 
with the approval of those who pay 
the bills. 

This company started selling radio 
first in September, 1923, and discon- 
tinued it in February, 1924. They 
sold it again from September, 1924, 
through December of that year and 
then dropped it, as they thought, for 
good. They re-entered the business 
in March of this year. 


Service Calls Poured in Upon 
Central Station 


“It was not our desire to re-enter 
the radio field” said one of the execu- 
tives, “as we looked upon it as a 
purely merchandising operation and 
felt the established outlets here were 
in a position to handle the business 
to the satisfaction of the public. 
Some of our customers demurred at 
our giving up radio but we stood 
firm in our decision until the pres- 
sure became too great. This led us 
to make an analysis of the radio 
situation here and also of the pos- 
sibilities of radio merchandising 
from the central-station standpoint. 

“We found, for example, that a 
great many of the men engaged in 
retailing radio here were insuffi- 
ciently versed in the technicalities of 
the art and were not able, and in 
some cases were frankly unwilling, 
to render their customers the sort 
of service they have come to expect 
on electrical apparatus. That meant 
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| Residence Coomees’ Electricity Bills : 
Before and After Radio Purchase = 


Cent 

Cus- of in- 
tomer Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total creace 
No. 83 1923 3.50 3.43 2.87 2.45 2.17 2.38 1.68 2.87 3.15 2.45 5.32 3.71 35.98 

1924 4.90 4.69 5.32 3.29 3.99 3.36 3.57 4.34 4.48 4.97 4.69 6.40 54.00 51 
No. 84 1923 3.99 4.06 3.50 2.94 2.24 1.75 1.33 1.54 1.68 2.73 3.78 4.62 34.16 

1924 6.30 5.74 5.53 5.04 4.13 2.87 2.59 1.82 3.22 4.20 5.11 6.23 52.78 53 
Wo: 35 1923 2.59 2.37 4:42 2.75 4:33 48.92 1.353: 8.12 3.68 1.62 2:06 2.73 23:42 

1924 3.08 3.0% 2.10 2.03 13.54 1.65 8.39 1.47 2.66 2.17 3.68 3.36 27:30 27 
No. 86 1923 2.52 3.99 2.52 2.94 1.75 1.47 3.71 1.47 6.86 5.74 6.23 9.38 48.58 

1924 9.31 7.07 7.07 6.16 5.25 6.02 3.57 4.34 5.74 6.44 8.12 9.31 78.40 61 
No. 87 1923 3.25 2.75 2.30 2.70 4.06 3.36 1.75 4.19 3.35 4.34 4.96 33.75 

1924 6.30 5.81 4.835 5.67 4.27 3.57 3.57 . 7-00 5§.0¢@ S.1F 6:72 57:89 724 
No. 88 1923 5.88 5.32 3.85 4.27 3.50 2.73 1.26 1 68 2.03 2.66 490 6.93 45.01 

1924 9.45 8.75 7.21 7.56 5.39 6.16 1.82 4.06 3.78 5.60 5.18 64.96 44 
No. 89 1923 2.31 2.52 2.66 1.96 1.26 1.19 . 84 70 1.26 1.54 2.06 2.59 20.86 PF 

1924 3.85 3.64 3.50 2.94 2.38 2.03 1.96 1.95 2.10 2.66 2.87 2.80 32.69 56] 
No. 90 1923 2.52 2.03 1.40 1.26 .91 .70 56 28 .84 2.80 13.30 

1624 2.17 2.66 2.31 2.31 1.64 1.40 14.39 1.40 13.82 2:24 2:24 4:43 25.76 48 
No. 91 1923 1.12 98 .98 .70 . 56 . 50 . 50 . 56 63 .4% 1.19 13.19 9.33 

1924 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.47 1.26 . 84 91 84 1.40 2.10 2.54 3.29 18.85 102 
No. 92 1923 2.38 2.24 1.89 1.40 1.12 .98 . 84 5 ¥.33 2.37 2:45 18:34 

1924 3.36 2.66 1.82 1.82 1.82 1.54 2.17 1.19 1.96 1.40 1.89 2.24 23.87 30 

Average increase in above customers’ bills, 1924 over 1923 54.4 





we were receiving a great number 
of calls for service on radio equip- 
ment purchased from others. In ad- 
dition to that we found cases where 
certain dealers had even gone so far 
as to refer their customers, when 
calling for service, to us—and the 
public seemed to believe we should 
“fix it” regardless. 

“Next we made an analysis of the 
bills of one hundred customers who 
had purchased radio sets and no 
other merchandise from us during 
the preceding year and compared 
them with the bills for the same 
period of the year before—and a 
great light dawned on us. We found 
that in nearly 75 per cent of the 
cases the bills had substantially in- 
creased. And we found these people 


were not complaining of their higher 
bills. 


Free Entertainments at Cost 
of Electric Lights 


“Why should they, as a matter of 
fact? It simply meant they were 
staying up later, or staying home 
oftener and listening to their radio 
and burning their lights. They were 
sitting comfortably at home and get- 
ting, free, a five-dollar show every 
night. They were not paying for 
the broadcasting. After the initial 
investment for the set they were put 
to practically no additional expense. 
So instead of getting dressed and 
going out to a movie or going to bed, 
they sit up and with a turn of the 
dial get, free of cost to them, thou- 
sands of dollars worth of entertain- 
ment and burn electric lights.” 

During the past summer the com- 
pany equipped a truck with a radio 
receiver and a public addressing ma- 
chine, called it The Radio Car and 


gave concerts in the public parks of 
the city. This was done under the 
auspices of the City Park Commis- 
sion and the car was regularly sched- 
uled at the various parks, and the 
schedule appeared in the newspapers 
as an item of news. Concerts were 
given from 3 to 4, 6 to 7 and 7:30 
to 9 every day, weather permitting, 
and were attended by thousands dur- 
ing the season. Reception was, as a 
rule, very satisfactory. 

In addition to the concerts at the 
parks the Radio Car was sent, upon 
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request, to many picnics, festivals, 
etc., of various organizations, thus 
building up good will for the com- 
pany and advertising radio in 
general. 


Merchandising Profit Plus 
Load Influence 


“We feature four standard sets,” 
continued this executive, “and our 
sales throughout the summer have 
been quite satisfactory. We look for 
a very large business during the 
coming season. Of course the same 
conception of service applies to our 
radio sales as it does to every other 
line of merchandise we handle. Our 
customers know this and appreciate 
it. We are in radio to stay. It not 
only produces a merchandising profit 
for the central station but it is a 
very material factor in building up 
a profitable additional load.” 





Electrical Supply Jobbers at 
Buffalo, Nov. 18 


From November 18 to November 20 
inclusive the Electrical Supply Jobbers’ 
Association will hold its annual winter 
meeting and general business conven- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo. Ex- 
ecutive and sectional committee meet- 
ings will be held on the two previous 
days. 
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This central-station electric shop went back 
to selling radio, because of: 


1. The popular demand for radio by customers coming into 
the store. 


. The value of radio sets in increasing customers’ use of 
light. 


3. The possibilities of a merchandising profit on radio sales. 
. The local need of “service standards” for radio. 


5. The value of radio as a store-traffic builder. 

































































Educating the Public to Better 
Cooking Sells Klectric Ranges 


Cooking Schools Have Been a Dominant Factor in the Range 
Activities of the Nashville, Tenn., Railway and Light Company 


HE fundamental of almost all 
[ect range campaigns is 

education. Before the house- 
wife will enthusiastically accept and 
use the electric range she must re- 
vise many of the cooking principles 
on which she has been brought up. 

And the most economical and ef- 
fective method of this necessary edu- 
cation and conversion of the house- 
wife is the cooking school or home 
economics class, which enlists the 
support not only of the central sta- 
tion and manufacturers directly in- 
terested, but also’ of a local news- 
paper, women’s clubs and local home 
suppliers. 

The Nashville, Tennessee, Railway 
and Light Company has employed 
this mass method of education con- 
sistently for the three years it has 
been merchandising ranges, and the 
result is today something over 1,500 
electric ranges on its lines. 

Fifty per cent of these sales, by 
actual check, are in districts served 
adequately by the local gas company. 
Gas and electric rates for range use 
are substantially equal, indicating 
that in 750 homes in Nashville, the 














N three years this central 
station has sold _ 1,500 
| ranges producing an aver- 
age monthly revenue of $5.25. 
Some high spots in its meth- 
ods are: 

Weekly cooking class in 
the company’s own building. 

Twice yearly cooking 
school put on by local news- 
paper with lighting company 
co-operation. 

Four experienced specialty 
salesmen. 

Cordial support and mis- 
sionary work by well satis- 
fied customers. 























electric range had been purchased 
solely on the basis of greater com- 
fort and better cooking. 

Twice a year the Nashville Banner, 
a leading newspaper, holds an elec- 
tric cooking school. The Nashville 


Railway and Light Company co- 
operates, but the newspaper takes 
the prominent part in the activity 
and enlists a wide support from the 








The Nashville (Tennessee) Railway and 
Light Company has equipped a large 
hall in the same building which houses 
its show rooms for a permanent cooking 
school. This hall is sixty by seventy 





feet in size and has a complete kitchen, 
electric range and refrigerator on a 
raised platform in the front. A cooking 
class is held every Thursday afternoon. 
The ladies are instructed and fed. 
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other merchants in the town and the 
newspaper’s active and able publicity 
creates more public interest than 
paid advertising could possibly do. 

This cooking school lasts a week 
and valuable prizes are given for the 
best loaf of bread, loaf cake, angel 
cake, layer cake and pie. There are 
also daily attendance prizes, food to 
sample, and interesting lectures that 
bring out large crowds. 


Cashes in on Public Interest 


Even more interesting than this 
cooking school promoted by the news- 
paper is the way in which H. W. 
Cameron, sales manager of the 
Nashville Railway and Light Com- 
pany, follows through on the inter- 
est in electric cooking thus created 
and turns this interest into range 
sales and range use. 

The company has equipped a large 
hall in the same building which 
houses its show rooms for a per- 
manent cooking school. This hall is 
sixty by seventy feet in size and was 
formerly the Masonic Temple. Here 
is a complete kitchen, electric range 
and refrigerator on a raised plat- 
form for the lecturer and comfort- 
able seating arrangements for the 
audience. 

The lighting company holds a cook- 
ing class here every Thursday after- 
noon. On Wednesday, the news- 
papers carry an announcement of 
the class and usually the menu to be 
cooked and served. For not only are 
the ladies who attend instructed, 
but they are well fed in addition. 

Miss Dorothea Lutzler, the domes- 
tic economy expert who directs 
these classes devotes a part of her 
talk to the cooking advantages of the 
electric range. Says Miss Lutzler: 
“If a salesman persuades one of his 
luke-warm prospects to attend my 
classes I can usually sell her. The 
three big advantages of electric 
cooking which I emphasize in my 
‘classes are: economy, better cooking, 
and the retaining of food values. 

“Our average attendance is about 
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sixty-five ladies a week. I always 
have a vase of fresh flowers standing 
on the top of my range. There is 
no better way of demonstrating the 
fact that the outside of the oven 
keeps cool when in use. I point out 
that the flowers stay fresh and sweet 
throughout all the cooking operations. 

‘Many of the ladies have heard 
that you cannot boil water on the 
electric range. So one of the first 
things in my lecture is showing them 
how water is boiled and kept boiling. 
I bring the water to a boil and turn 
off the current and ask the ladies 
themselves to check the time it 
continues boiling. The water will 
continue to boil for twenty-one 
minutes and this showing of the 
heat-holding capacity disposes of the 
water boiling question.” 


Personal Demonstration Follows 
Range Sale 


Miss Lutzler also follows up the 
installation of ranges and gives per- 
sonal cooking instruction when it is 
desirable. 

Publicity stunts are also em- 
ployed to spread the range idea. One 
such stunt that attracted a lot of 
attention and brought the merits of 
electrically-cooked food home to one 
thousand women was a lunch given 
by the company to the members of 
the Exchange Club, a woman’s or- 
ganization of Nashville. A new and 
very large garage was engaged for 
this unique party and eighteen elec- 
tric ranges installed. 

Bringing this general sales and 
publicity activity on the range to a 
focus where sales result is the vital 
part of the whole job. Mr. Cameron 
believes in specialization, and experi- 
ence and his four range salesmen sell 
ranges only. 

Three of these men have been 
with the company a number of years 
and they are all trained and experi- 
enced range men. These men are 
the hosts at the weekly cooking 
classes and see that their prospects 
attend. Also they are on the alert 
for leads and the housewife that 
comes to a cooking class out of 
curiosity gets on the prospect list 
that ultimately promotes her into 
the electric range-using classes. 


Old Customers Supply Leads 


As a source of leads and as selling 
help the old customer takes a high 
Place. Periodically a letter is sent 
out to range owners asking a list of 
questions about the customer’s ex- 
perience with her range. 
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Periodically, a letter is sent to old 
range customers asking about their 
experience with the range. Eighty 
per cent of the letters are answered 
and average two and a half pros- 
pects to each answer. 
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Such a letter, with the answers, 
follows: 


Mrs. J. E. Hunt, 
318 Vaughan Avenue, 
City 
Dear Madam: 

You have been using an electric 
range for some time. We are desirous 
of knowing how well pleased you are 
with the range and if our service has 
been satisfactory. We will appreci- 
ate very much your answering the 
questions asked below: 

How long have you had your range? 
Two years. 

What make range have you?—Hot- 
point. 
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Has our service been satisfactory ?— 
In every respect. 

From a standpoint of economy what 
do you think of an electric range?— 
I have never had a bill run larger than 
my gas bill used to be. 

How does food cooked electrically 
compare with food cooked by other 
methods?—We like all food cooked elec- 
trically. I am partial to the oven and 
the meats are splendid. 

Is there anything we can do to give 
you better service?—No. 

Since using an electric range have 
you been inconvenienced by the current 
being off.—Once. 

Can you recommend the range to 
your friends?—I most certainly can 
and have been the means of several of 
my friends buying electric stoves. I am 
sure I made the sale of another range 
that was sold last week. I not only 
like the stove but am very much pleased 
with the hot water heater that we have 
only had a month. It is a perfect suc- 
cess. I hope soon to be able to own the 
frigid air. I use the range-water 
heater, heater lights and iron and my 
bill has never seemed too large. 


Range Owner Plans to Buy 
Water Heater and Refrigerator 


Over 80 per cent of these letters 
are answered in full and average 
two and one-half new prospects with 
each answer. 

It is especially interesting to note 
in the answer above that the satis- 
fied range user acquires other appli- 
ances as rapidly as possible, in this 
instance a water heater recently 
purchased and an electric refrig- 
erator in early prospect. 

As auxiliary sales help all the com- 

(Continued on page 5700) 








This model kitchen has been installed in 
a nearby ante-room where the salesman 
can demonstrate without fear of inter- 
ruption. Notice the prominence of the 











ty 


electric range and the electric refrigera- 
tor set flush with the wall. “Many 
orders have been closed in this kitchen,” 
says Mr. Cameron, sales manager. 


























The window display helped sell hundreds 
of cookers, although the most effective 
elements in the campaign were the low first 


payment and the easy terms. 3ut it took 
the neat and attractive window display to 
bring these points out. The cooker cam- 


paign followed closely after a_ percolator 
campaign and the company made good use 
of its list of previous purchasers. 





A Campaign That Sold 2,000 
Lamp-Socket Cookers 


Valley Electrical Supply Company of Fresno, Calif., 
Moves Record Quantity at Moderate Sales Cost 


r NHE wide public acceptance of 
all lamp socket cooking appli- 
ances is demonstrated by a con- 

tinuous and steady sale, but the 

great unsold margin of customers 
waiting some special stimulus to 

buy is shown afresh every time a 

campaign is staged on one of these 

load and profit builders. 


One of the Newer Lamp Socket 
Devices 


The electric cooker has already 
proved its efficiency as a producer of 
sales results but the recent cooker 
campaign of the Valley Electrical 
Supply Company of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, sold electric cookers in such 
quantities and at so small a sales ex- 
pense as to surprise even the men 
who planned and carried out the 
sale. 

Shortly after a successful sale of 
electric percolators by the Valley 


Company a follow up campaign was . 


By C. GRUNSKY 


conceived and the cooker was chosen 
for this follow up on several counts; 
among other features recommend- 
ing this device were reckoned its 
portability, its capacity to handle 
sufficient food for the average house- 
hold, the diversity of uses and, a 











HAT one electrical appli- 
| ance sells another is 
| convincingly demonstrated in 
the experience of this pro- 
gressive California central 
station. The lamp socket | 
cooker campaign was a “fol- 
low up” to a successful elec- 
tric percolator sale. A letter 
giving details of the cooker 
offer sent to the 700 women 
who had purchased percola- 
tors, produced 105 immediate 
purchases. 
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factor of importance where volume 
sales are desired, a retail price of 
under $10.00. 


Advertising Relied on to Put 
Sale Over 


Having selected an article which 
had a natural appeal to the market, 
it became necessary to convince the 
housewife that such a convenience 
was among her desires. The mes- 
sage must be clearly and completely 
told in advertising—she must under- 
stand the virtues of the as yet un- 
familiar article and particularly, in 
view of its low price, she must be 
convinced of the quality and worth 
of the product. The personal recom- 
mendation of the store must be 
placed upon the sale. 

A four-column advertisement was 
prepared for the Sunday papers pre- 
ceding the sale. This listed the uses 
of the cooker, told of its simple op- 
eration and emphasized the summer 
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uses to which it was particularly 
adaptable. It was pointed out that 
no extra wiring was required for its 
use. In utilizing the phrase “Attach 
to any lamp socket outlet,” however, 
care was taken to show a cut illus- 
trating the cooker with a convenience 
outlet, thus associating the idea of 
good wiring and convenience with 
the device. 


Letter to Percolator Purchasers 
Sold 105 Cookers 


Three days in advance of the sale 
a letter was sent out to 700 cus- 
tomers who had actually made pur- 
chases during the sale of electrical 
percolators which had taken place a 
short time before. It was felt that 
these women had shown themselves 
interested in the sales opportunities 
offered by the Valley Electrical Sup- 
ply Company and had had a practical 
demonstration of the excellent values 
obtainable through these special 
events. In these letters, an invita- 
tion was extended to attend a demon- 
stration of the electric cookers on 
Saturday, before the event was an- 
nounced to the public, the special 
privileges of the sale being advanced 
for all who presented themselves 
with the letters. This invitation was 
widely accepted, with the result that 
105 electric cookers were sold before 
the sale had opened. Inasmuch as 
the original bogey had been placed 
at 500 cookers, this was a substan- 
tial item. 

The results from the advertise- 
ment which appeared in the Sunday 
papers were equally satisfactory. 
Over three hundred cookers were 
sold on the first day—and by the end 
of the first week the original order 
had been greatly exceeded and 
cookers were being sold on sample 
with promise of later delivery. 
More than 700 cookers went in this 
way without further advertising. 

On the following Sunday a second 
advertisement was run which apolo- 
gized for the delay in delivery and 
stated that 500 more cookers had 
been ordered and delivery would 
be made within a month. The idea 
that they were obtaining an article 
greatly in demand seemed to appeal 
to the public and the response to this 
advertisement was immediate, with 
the result that 2,000 cookers, or four 
times the original estimate, were 
sold before the close of the sale. 

An effective sales feature which 
did much to attract attention to the 
article on sale was a demonstration 
booth just inside the main entrance 
of the power company building. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


Cakes, pies, meat roasts, vegetables, 
baked beans, rice, baked apples, and 
stewed prunes which had_ been 
cooked in the machine were arranged 
here in an attractive display. One 
cooker was kept continuously in op- 
eration, articles being chosen for 
cooking which gave forth a particu- 
larly pleasant aroma during the 
process. In addition, ice cream and 
ices were on display to illustrate the 
wide field of the appliance and the 
fact that it would freeze as well as 
cook. 


Interest Aroused by 
Actual Use 


This booth was well patronized 
and there were at all times from 
twenty to thirty women making in- 
quiries as to the operation of the 
cooker. It was found that most of 
these women were those who already 
had made use of the fireless cooker 
principle in their homes and who 
now were interested by the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining such a neat and 
compact article, with the electrical 
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A broadside which was an exact duplicate 
of the initial newspaper advertisement was 
run off on good quality book paper and de- 
livered to every home in the city two days 
before the sale. This, two newspaper ad- 
vertisements, and a personal letter to for- 
mer customers, was all the publicity at- 
tempted. 
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feature in addition, at such a rea- 
sonable price. 

It has been interesting to check 
the number of customers who came 
in definite response to the advertise- 
ments and those whose interest is 
to be credited to other sources. It 
was found that no small proportion 
of the purchases were made by those 
who first saw the equipment in the 
hands of friends and who were in- 
terested enough to investigate for 
themselves. So great was the inter- 
est shown in this as new comfort in 
the kitchen that many housewives 
have expressed their pleased sur- 
prise at the success of the equip- 
ment by sending in voluntary testi- 
monials, and numerous letters have 
been received telling of the “beauti- 
ful” cake or roast or other food 


stuff which was baked in the new 
cooker. 


Sales Will Be Followed Up 


The company has not ceased its 
responsibility for rendering com- 
plete satisfaction by the sale of 
these cookers. No particular servic- 
ing is anticipated. It is desired, 
however, to have the purchaser feel 
that the company is interested in 
knowing that she makes a success 
with the new article of household 
convenience she has acquired. In 
consequence, a special set of recipes 
designed for use in this cooker is 
being prepared and will be tested 
out in actual practice. If any 
changes in time or temperature are 
indicated as desirable, these will be 
made and the recipes then printed 
and sent out to all who have pur- 
chased the cooker with the compli- 
ments of the Valley Electrical Sup- 
ply Company. 

The satisfied customers thus made 
will form the foundation of pur- 
chasers for the next sale that is 
offered and will have built up a 
group of interested friends who will 
be ripe to become themselves cus- 
tomers and in turn spreaders of good 
will in an ever widening circle. 

During the campaign, the cooker 
was, of course, the subject of the 
window displays. The windows.were 
very efficiently arranged, and the 
neat layout and the concentration of 
interest entirely upon the electric 
cooker was responsible for the sale 
of hundreds of cookers. This prin- 
ciple of concentrating solely upon 
the article being sold was also 
carried out in the newspaper ad- 
vertising, and was one of the things 
which contributed to the success of 
the campaign. 

































Nos. 6-7: In 
this grouping 
we show a 
bridge lamp 
of metal. 
The shade is 
putty colored 
georgette 
crepe. This 
striking com- 
bination re- 
tails for 
$31.50. The 
table lamp is 
of imported 
pottery. This 
retails at $10. 
The shade is 
of figured silk. 
It retails at 
$7. 
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Variety and Price Range in 


Nos. 1 and 5: An 
example of the more 
popular priced 
wrought - iron bridge 
lamp of which so many 
are sold. This one is 
fitted with a “parch- 
ment” shade and re- 
tails, complete as 
shown, for $11.00. 











Nos. 2-3-4: The 
largest stick, 18 in. 
high, is Italian Ren- 

{ aissance in design and 
retails for $28. No. 2, 
17 in. high, shows the 
Spanish influence. It 
is listed at $18.50, 
while No. 3 is Colonial 
in type, 114 in. high 
and retails for $8. Fin- 
ished in black, old 
4 steel, or rusty. 
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No. 10: Wood Junior Lamp, 
hand turned and hand carved. 
Finished in a polychrome and 
mounted on an onyx marble base. 
Fancy imported pull cords and 
finial. Retails at $46.00. The 
fancy oval shade of green and tan 
ombre georgette matches the col- 
oring of the shaft. It is inter- 
lined and drum lined and _ is 
trimmed with taffeta silk cording. 
Retails for $53.00. 











Nos. 11-12: A charming pair of 
junior and bridge lamps of metal, 
finished in French gold plate and 
mounted on onyx bases. Shades 
are of pleated taupe georgette 
over peach linings, with pleated 
and enclosed tops. The trim- 
ming is of hand tinted open work 
galoon banding with collars of 
ruching to match. The price of 
the bridge lamp, complete, is 
$91.00 and the junior retails at 
$122.50, complete. 








No.8: Iron 
floor lamp fin- 
ished in gold 
leaf  poly- 
chrome. Re- 
tail price 
$30.00. Shade 
is of georgette 
with embroid- 
ered panels. 
Lined with 
heavy silk and 
retails for 
$29.50. 

No.9: Com- 
bination wood 
and metal 
with poly- 
chrome finish. 
Retails $23.50. 
Shade retails 
at $43.50. 
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Nos. 13-17: A match- 
ing pair of bridge and 
junior lamps of iron 
finished in Spanish 
brass. The shades 
are of fabrikon, 
decorated with ancient 
Spanish galleons and 
bound with velvet. 
Retail price, complete 
cf the junior lamp is 
$35.00 and that of the 


3 bridge type is $30. 
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Nos. 18-19: 
Of bright 
blue glass is 
the base of 









shade or 
shield. The 
spear top is 
new and in 
keeping with 
th lamp’s 
severe design. 
It retails at $8. 





amps For Holiday Selling 




















Nos. 14-15: A pair 
of metal torchiers that 
are unusual and retail 
for $10 each. These 
are wired for elec- 
tricity. 

No. 16: A _ rather 
unusual table lamp. 
The base is of onyx 
and the body of amber 
glass. Metal work 
finished in encrusted 
gold. The ball pulls 
are black and _ gold. 
Retails for $90. 




















Nos. 22-23-24: Examples of 
the less expensive but modish port- 
ables. These wrought-iron junior 
lamps are finished in a shaded 
polychrome and retail at $7.50. 
The shades are of pleated silk 
crepe, finished with antique gold 
banding or combination color silk 
ruching, as shown. They have 
shirred linings and retail at $6.50 
each. 
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Manufacturers’ names 


will be found on page 5699 


All prices subject to 50 
per cent discount. 








Nos. 20-21: 
Colonial 
boudoir lamp 
has a cast 
brass candle 
stick base. 
Base retails at 
$9 and the 
shade at $15. 

The bridge 
lamp is of 
Early Amer- 
ican design 
with wrought- 
iron base and 
brass stand- 
ard in antique 
finish. The 
shade retails 
for $12 and the 
base for $37. 
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Red Seal Wiring Paves Way for 
More Appliance Sales 


FTER obtaining nearly 100 Red 
A Seal houses a month over the 
summer building period, the 
Electric Service League of Toronto 
has devised an appliance follow-up 
that is very interesting. This con- 
sists of two features: Ten-foot street 
‘signs in the shape of the Red Seal, 
conveying electric appliance mes- 
sages; and an appliance folder 
picturing the main appliances used 
in the home, addressed to the buyers 
or occupants of Red Seal houses. 
The idea brought out by this is 
that the wiring, by itself, is of no 
use. The Red Seal wiring job is, 
of no special value to the house- 
holder unless he or she uses it for 
service. The more appliances are 
used, the more value has the adequate 
wiring. The street signs are on the 
leading thoroughfares in Toronto, 
and are rented by the League, which 
owns the signs. The 1926 program 
provides for the extension of this 
system, until the League has several 
dozen signs dotting the landscape all 
over the traffic arteries of the city. 
The other feature, the Red Seal 
appliance folder, merely combines or 
groups the pictures showing range, 
washer, vacuum cleaner, refrigerator, 


floor polisher, water-heater, and vari- 
ous other servants in action. The 
use of the names of various appli- 
ances, whose manufacturers are asso- 
ciated with the League, has been 
adopted, because in Canada co-opera- 
tion is not as wide as it is in the 
United States, and special induce- 
ments to certain groups of electrical 
men to tie in with the League have 
been necessary to get support built 
up to the proper level. This use of 
names is kept sufficiently neutral to 
avoid a direct commercializing effect. 
About thirty manufacturer support- 
ers were added to the League in 
1925, and the 1926 programme will 
undoubtedly have equally as good an 
effect. 

The growth of the Red Seal system 
to the stage where 200 Toronto 
builders participate in it, and sixty 
have signed an agreement to make 
every house Red Seal until the end 
of 1926, indicates a tremendous year 
ahead. The 700 mark has_ been 
passed, and by the end of the year 
about 900 to 1,000 houses will be on 
the list. The Red Seal plan is now 
growing by its own momentum, like 
the proverbial snowball rolling down 
hill. 


Red Seal Specifications 
Extended to Stores 


The following standard of store 
lighting and wiring has_ been 
approved by the Electric Service 
League as a minimum for properly 
lighted or wired stores. Each in- 
stallation has individual conditions 
to be considered, yet there are es- 
tablished rules of good lighting, 
and these the following specification 
sets forth as basically necessary. 
A Red Seal certificate of approval 
will be granted to any store whose 
lighting and wiring meets this 
minimum standard. : 


Lighting Intensity 
Interior 
Group 1—8-foot Candles: Baker, 


butcher, china, grocery, music, no- 
tions, stationery. 


Group 2—10-foot Candles: Cigar, 
confectionery, decorator, dry goods, 


book, florist, piano, hardware, 
leather, furniture, clothing, and 
general. 


Group 3—12-foot Candles: Carpets 
and rugs, drugs, furrier, haber- 
(Continued on page 5700) 
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“Ten Days’ Free Trial—Then 55 
Down” Sells 1.000 Washers 


Philadelphia Electric Company Campaign on Free Trial 
Basis That Set a New Record for Hot Weather Selling 


NE thousand washers during 
() corte That was the goal 

of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company. And this is the story of 
the effort to reach that objective. 

To active electrical merchandisers, 
the selling methods of this progres- 
sive lighting company are pretty 
well known. The central station in- 
dustry, particularly is familiar with 
campaigns which the Philadelphia 
Electric Company has waged in the 
past, but in many ways this particu- 
lar drive was out-of-the-ordinary. 
The handicaps of sweltering summer 
selling were many and varied; the 
basis of the campaign itself was un- 
usual for, as most merchandisers 
know, it is usually considered busi- 
ness suicide to offer washers on 
“Free Trial” for any specified length 
of time. 

Hence this story may well serve 
as a guide-post on the road to suc- 
cessful merchandising, to help the 
conscientious retailer past like pit- 
falls. 


Three Campaigns at Once 


At the outset let it be known that 
the Philadelphia Electric Company 
believes in “campaigns.” It carries 
them on throughout the year. At 
times, there are as many as three 
separate and distinct campaigns be- 
ing waged, each according to care- 
fully laid-out plans. In short, ‘“cam- 
paigns” are the “steady-effort” of 
this merchandiser. The object is not 
merely to build up the “load,” but to 
show a merchandising profit and 
most of all, to place reliable electric 
appliances on the lines in the belief 
that each successful sale is a distinct 
asset in building good will for the 
company. 

The company believes that it is bet- 
ter to sell people what they want 
than it is to waste time and effort 
trying to educate the public to want 
thing¢. Assume that they want it; 
make all advertising and personal 


By ROI B. WOOLLEY 


sales talks accordingly; play up the 
terms, conditions, special offers, etc., 
rather than offer floods of arguments 
for a particular product as against 
other types and kinds. Sell as 
though the prospect always wanted 
such a washer, and it only remained 
for her or him to act quickly and get 
in under the wire before the special 
terms limit expired. “Bargain” 
stuff? Perhaps it is. But you have 
only to study the tactics of success- 
ful merchandisers in other lines to 
find plenty of parallels. 


Attractive Offer the Big Thing 


To secure volume business, it is 
necessary to have an attractive offer 
—some “come-hither” inducement in 
the form of special terms, premiums 
or whatnot whereby the customer is 
certain she is going to secure some- 
thing “extra”’—or, if you please, 
“something for nothing.” In the 
case of this campaign the offer was 
“ten days’ free trial,” and “then, only 
$5 down,’ a combination of free 
trial, and extremely low initial pay- 
ment. Further than this, the cus- 


tomer was offered low monthly pay- 
ments of $2.25 per week, or $10 per 
month. 

To the layman, this may seem like 
going it pretty strong. But the com- 
pany was not guessing. A year ago 
it tried out the same sort of free 
trial plan with the same washer and 
sold over 600 in five weeks. It prof- 
ited from this experience in many 
ways. When plans were laid to sell 
1,000 machines this year it built 
upon the preceding campaign. Of 
course the washer was one that a 
week’s trial usage, or longer, would 
hardly injure. And the company an- 
ticipated the few cases where women 
would order a machine purely for the 
fun of taking advantage of the trial 
offer. It trained its salesmen how to 
handle prospects. It set up a certain 
amount of “paper work” which 
tended to frighten away the idle 
curiosity seekers. It was interest- 
ing to note that actual sales were 
made in many cases to women who 
ordered out washers without the 
slightest thought of buying, but 
merely because they couldn’t resist 
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Put the washer and the advertising 
where it must be seen. This card, on 
the washer where women counted 
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their change, impressed both the 
terms and the machine on the = cus- 
tomers’ minds, as they paid their bills. 
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the appeal of the “Ten Days’ Free 
Trial.” 

The campaign began July 1 and 
was scheduled to end September 1. 
It required ten days in September to 
clean up the washers out on the 
trial arrangement. In addition to 
achieving the quota set, the cam- 
paign resulted in a marked washer 
increase all during September and 
into October. One thing the com- 
pany was firm in, and that was its re- 
fusal to sell on the special terms 
after the advertised closing date. 


Less Than 5 per Cent Reverts 


Although all figures are not avail- 
able it is estimated that selling 1,000 
washers under this; plan resulted in 
less than 5 per cent reverts. Only a 
few washers were un-reconditionable 
and these for the most part had been 
in motor truck accidents. All wash- 
ers that were reconditioned were put 
in the stock as an “As is” sale, which 
immediately followed the main cam- 
paign, in September. These ma- 
chines were specially priced. at $125 
but were. not sold under the same 
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terms as existed 
during the cam- 
paign. 

The cash price 
of the washer 
was $150; the 
time price $160. 
While the down 
payment was set 
at $5 it is inter- 
esting to note 
that a majority 
of payments 
were for more 
than that 
amount. Here 
again the sales- 
men were 
coached to se- 
cure the largest 
possible initial 
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though it was a 
free trial cam- 
paign. So ener- 
getic were they 


its washer campaign. 


a return postal card was enclosed. 
returns to expect from each piece and a careful check was kept. 


Broadsides sent out by the Philadelphia Electric Company during 


Nearly 300,000 of each were sent out, and 
The company knows just what 





in getting the 

money that over 60 per cent of the 
sales were made with an actual de- 
posit of money be- 











fore the washer was 
sent out. 

The free trial plan 
is always a question- 
able one. And where 
a definite time, such 
as ten days is given 
unless the men who 
sell are carefully 
coached, the prospect 
is quite likely to 
say: “Yes, I like the 
washer, and intend 
to buy it, but I just 
want to take advan- 
tage of the ten day 
period to make sure.” 
This naturally re- 
quires careful 
checkup of all cus- 
tomers lest a com- 
petitor enter the 
picture and spoil the 
sale. Here the com- 
pany relied upon its 
experience of previ- 
ous campaigns and 
trained its men ac- 
cordingly, otherwise 
the results might 
have been disastrous. 
Some of the salesmen 
reasoned that if they 
could secure substan- 








‘‘Man to man” is the selling principle of the Philadelphia Elec- 
All wives to the contrary, a man is more apt 
to know the mechanical qualities that his fellow men look 


tric Company. 


for in a machine than a woman. 


tial down payments, 
above the $5 terms, 
it would be easier to 


sell the woman away from this “‘ten- 
day” idea. 

Next to having an attractive offer 
it is essential to get the story of the 
inducement over to the greatest 
number of prospects in the quickest, 
most economical manner. And fol- 
lowing this, to see that the advertis- 
ing is effectively dovetailed with per- 
sonal sales work. 

It is well to remember that an 
attractive inducement such as this 
was, materially benefits the sales- 
man. It makes it easier for him to 
canvass, and the better the advertis- 
ing the more calls he can make, the 
more demonstrations, and the more 
sales. 


Goes Out After the 
Business 


The Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany has always believed in outside 
crew selling. It maintains a large 
force of salesmen working out of the 
ten branches and outlets. The com- 
pany does not overestimate the 
ability and worth of the average spe- 
cialty salesman. T. W. Berger, who 
is responsible for the development cf 
the company’s merchandising activi- 
ties, has had long experience in han- 
dling men. He does not leave it to 
advertising to do the work, nor does 
he leave it to the men. He mixes his 
efforts. One thing he does believe 
in, however, and that is going out 
after the business. 

Where possible the men work in 
crews, because group work ’ gives 
them more confidence and courage. 
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The work is more pleasant and a re- 
buff from a prospect has not the 
same disheartening effect that it has 
when the salesman is working alone. 
In this campaign new men were 
trained by the manufacturer’s rep- 
resentatives and the managers as 
rapidly as they were added to the 
sales force. 

As any merchant knows who has 
tried to hire and hold house-to-house 
men, the turnover is great and it is 
necessary to constantly supervise all 
activities. Each manager had his 
own method of handling his men, of 
working with them and following 
them up. The best results were had 
where the managers actually went 
out with the men, especially on diffi- 
cult demonstrations, on sales that 
were slipping and so on. 


‘How the Advertising Was Used 


It is well to keep in mind that 
where advertising is used it may be 
the habit of the salesman to sit back 
and wait for leads. The “lead- 
hound” meets with little favor in Mr. 
Berger’s organization. Leads taken 
in the mail, or over the phone as a 
result of advertising, are sent to the 
branch nearest the prospects’ homes, 
and the manager uses his discretion 
in handing them out. Where sales- 
men work on leads they do not re- 
ceive the same commission as they do 
when a sale is made from cold can- 
vass. All men work on straight com- 
mission, and they are expected to 
make their own demonstrations. 
This last is a vital matter in a cam- 
paign such as this. The demonstra- 
tion, particularly of a washer, in any 
“Free Trial” campaign will make or 
break the proposition. The half way 
demonstration results in c¢all-backs 
and frequently the sale is lost. It is 
difficult to know just when to say 
“sign here’ during the course of a 
demonstration and the company 
makes it a rule to have the papers 
signed before the washer goes out. 
The successful salesman is he who 
makes the woman do most of the 
work herself under his direction. 

When he leaves his customer she 
is so well versed in the machine that 
no return-call must be made. 

The company has long used a spe- 
cial form of broadside folder. It 
knows from experience what propor- 
tion of returns may be expected from 
each such mailing piece. It knows 
the sort of copy that appeals most to 
the woman. In this campaign the 
major piece was a broadside in two 
colors, folding three times, size 183 
x12in. A return-card was enclosed. 
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This was followed by another “Sum- 
mer Sale” broadside in which 
cleaners and other appliances were 
featured in addition to the washer. 
A similar folder also preceded the 
main washer broadside. One of 
these two supplementary folders was 
mailed, and the other was delivered 
direct to customers’ homes. The 
main piece was mailed out. 

It is no easy task to mail out ten 
thousand folders a day and carefully 
check the returns and route these 
leads to branches and_ salesmen. 
Nearly 300,000 of each piece was 
sent out. The company also made a 
mention of the campaign in its clever 
little house bulletin, sent all cus- 
tomers periodically. 

In connection with the handling of 
advertising and salesmen, ‘“paper- 
work” is very necessary. It is ad- 
visable to know when the inquiry 
was received, from whom, and what 
caused it, what was done with it, and 
the results. The customer must be 
followed up consistently to see that 


.She is satisfied, as it is considered 


no sale until at least three pay- 
ments have been made. 

Added to the mail 
advertising were 
window displays in 
all branches, banners 
on trucks, signs in 
the stores, and dur- 
ing the last week of 
the drive the news- 
papers were used 
daily. One stunt 
adopted by several 
branches was to 
place one of the 
broadsides beneath 
the glass over which 
customers paid their 
bills. They couldn’t 
miss seeing this an- 
nouncement. The 
salesmen also car- 
ried folders and lit- 
erature. Store dem- 
onstrations were 
carried on wherever 
possible. 

No prices other 
than the low terms 
were printed in any 
advertising. Every 
effort was made to 
encourage the woman 
to make further in- 
quiry over the phone, 
or in person, or by 
mail. Coupons were 
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the company sends out postcards 
from the various branches, signed by 
the local managers. 


Importance of Supervision 


Before the campaign commenced a 
meeting of all managers and execu- 
tives was held. Here the details 
were all discussed, the various 
quotas for the branches were estab- 
lished and talks were made by repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturer and 
others. Following this another 
meeting of all salesmen and exec- 
utives was held in the company’s 
laundry and meeting rooms. Here 
they witnessed a careful and com- 
plete demonstration of the washer 
and listened to further selling talks. 

The success of such a campaign 
depends upon close attention to de- 
tail. It is much like a battle. The 
commanding officer must have his 
aides, must follow a well-defined plan 
of action and must be quick to rear- 
range and adjust his battle-front as 
the occasion demands. Campaigns 
are like fires; no two are ever exactly 
alike. People vary in their buying 

(Continued on page 5700) 








used in lieu of re- 


: A woman will be more successful in demonstrating a washer 
turn - cards In two to women, because she is more intimate with laundry prob- 
lems, and both saleswoman and prospect can talk the same 


folders. Occasionally janguage. 








Electrical Toys for 
Christmas Displays, 


Sales and Profits 
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There are hundreds of electrica! toy railroads in 
your town, Mr. Dealer, which can be brought 
“up to date” with new tunnels, station, signals, 
water towers. Displays should use these acces- 
sories liberally to get this ‘‘repeat’’ business. 























No merchandise pays bet- 
ter per foot of display 
space at Christmas time 
than electrically operated 
toys. Windows and store 
displays with such set ups 
and§’backgrounds as are 
shown on this page will 
_ stop every boy from seven 
to seventy who passes. 





Not only do these toys 
lend themselves to a most 
interesting display, but if 
the trains are kept in 
movement, there is an 
attention value of as close 
to 100 per cent as it is 
humanly possible to reach. 
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The interest aroused by a good display of electrical toys 
not only sells the toys but “‘carries over’ into the rest of the 
electrical Christmas display, resulting in additional sales 
and added profits. 
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A Glance at 1925 Electrical Selling and a Forecast of 


ever see an old-fashioned country 

photographer’s group picture? 
These are strange and curious things 
and are at their best when they in- 
clude at least three, and possibly 
four, generations. 

I can shut my eyes and see such 
a picture now with the central sta- 
tions, the manufacturers, and the 
jobbers acting the part of the 
grown-ups. Central stations sitting 
right in the center with the gravest 
faces and the longest beards of all. 
Lots of little, medium-sized, and 
other-sized children sprawl in the 
foreground. These are our con- 
tractor-dealers, our contractors, 
radio shops, fixture stores, etc. The 
smallest children and particular pets 
are held on elders’ knees. 


|: YOUR boyhood days did you 


Building 42 per Cent 
Residential 


In this particular picture our 
hotographer was handicapped. A 
group of rowdy city boarders rushed 
in and mussed up the original con- 
ception. The city boarders are the 
department stores, hardware stores, 
automobile supply stores, furniture 
stores, etc. All dressed up in their 
modern costumes they pushed all the 
old folks a bit out of place and 
trampled on the children, regardless 
of consequences. Nobody is smiling, 
everybody is looking sour. Of all 
the group the central stations alone 
are trying to maintain their dignity 
and pretending to 
ignore these bois- 


Development Trends in 1926* 


By HOWARD A. LEWIS 
Manager, Electrical Merchandising 


Nineteen-twenty-five is more than 
two-thirds ancient history. With 
the official seven month figures be- 
fore us the building story for the 
vear is practically written: 

A dollar value of $3,189,000,000 
for seven-eighths of the country. 


Twenty Billions in Savings 
Accounts 


But—and here is the key figure 
for us—42 per cent of this building 
was residential—at the present rate 
the largest number of new homes 
built in one year in the history of 
America. Electrical homes, of course. 
The public now takes things elec- 
trical for granted. Not details, no. 
That is our job. 

The extent to which homes are 
adequately wired with convenience 
outlets and equipped with proper 
electrical devices is our task. Eco- 
nomic forces beyond our control and 
for which we can take no credit 
have given us this work to do. 

Here is another one—a fit team 
mate for the first. The savings ac- 
counts of a country are a direct 
measure of individual wealth, pros- 
perity, and potential buying power. 
Ten years ago the savings accounts 
of this country were $8,700,000,000. 
Today our savings accounts repre- 
sent 50 per cent of all bank deposits 
and this last named sum reaches 
the staggering amount of $41,000,- 
000,000. 

The 110,000,000 people of America 


have been building and saving. 
Suilding homes, and saving money, 
for what? Why, for people and the 
things that go into these homes, 
such as wives and children and elec- 
trical things that make home more 
livable and more lovable. That is it. 
Forces beyond our control are set- 
ting up our next year’s tasks for us. 
The public builds homes and the 
public saves money. How to live 
efficiently and how to be happy are 
two great economic forces in this 
world, and the public is pointing its 
finger at us saying, ““‘We need you. 
Come serve. Come serve promptly 
and politely.” 


A Picture of Electrical 
Things 


I could go on and give you other 
figures and statistics showing the 
general trend of trade and commerce 
in this country. In fact, the figures 
are available not only for this coun- 
try but for the whole world, but to 
save your time on this particular 
occasion I would refer you to the 
Federal Reserve Bulletins which will 
give you all of the figures that I, 
or anybody else, might bring to 
you. From my point of view I have 
touched on two high spots, the two 
controlling factors. Let us not get 
mental indigestion by trying to re- 
member too many general figures, 
but let us get down to cases in terms 
of specific electrical things—things 
which are not covered in the Federal 
Trade Bulletins, 
but which are the 





terous newcomers. 


bread and butter 








‘ove mber, Ie 


This is a picture 
of the Fall of 1925 
with Christmas 
coming on apace. 

Let us leave this 
unhappy group for 
amoment and pass 
on to the next. 


*From an address 
before the Essex Elec- 
trical League, New- 
ark, N. J., Sept. 14, 


pa 





1925. 


HE electrical lighting indus- 
. try represents an investment 
of better than $7,000,000,000. To 
protect this investment it is essen- 
tial that residential customers use 
more and more current, and it is 
also essential that while residential 
customers use this current they 
are happy and satisfied when they 
pay the additional bill. There is 
work enough for all of us, but 
from the nature of their position 
the utility companies of the coun- 





try have an opportunity not only 


to sell merchandise, to sell k.w. 


hours, and to sell securities, but 
they have an opportunity to intel- 
ligently sales manage the rest of 
us to our mutual advantage. If 
we want our picture of people 
to be in focus the utility com- 
panies must act as the local ring 
masters. I note that thinking 
utility men all over the country 
are beginning to see this work as 
their contribution to the industry. 
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material of atrade 
magazine like 
Electrical Mer- 
chandising. 

What then are 
the definite lines 
of activity that 
should be under- 
taken during the 
balance of this 
year and the first 
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part of next and what are the prac- 
tical electrical forces that make for 
prosperity. 

First, and foremost, I put electrical 
refrigeration. 

This is, for the time being, a 
central station item, and will be a 
central station item until we have 
a 5 per cent or 10 per cent satura- 
tion. Since the flatiron came into 
the picture in 1906 there has been 
no electrical device that has offered 
the possibilities for central station 
revenue and public goodwill as -does 
the electrical refrigerator. Conserv- 
atively, it is good for $25 a year 
per customer in terms of kw. hours. 
In terms of public goodwill its value 
is inestimable. We will have a few 
independent dealers who will also 
sell these devices. I do not consider 
electrical refrigeration at the pres- 
ent time a good line for existing 
dealers. Independent dealers are 
necessary because of the special 
kind of salesmen required, the 
servicing problems, and the amount 
of new capital required to properly 
retail electrical refrigeration. 


What Selling Electric Refrig- 
eration Will Do 


It is a pioneer line and no pioneer 
line is profitable for the established 
dealer because it costs too much to 
get the initial business, and because 
it interferes with the dealer’s exist- 
ing business. However, electrical 
refrigeration will stimulate sales of 
other household devices. It will re- 
awaken and re-vitalize public in- 
terest and enthusiasm in washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, ironers, 
dishwashers, etc. Electrical refrig- 
eration will help us all re-sell the 
“Do It Electrically” idea. Electrical 
refrigeration brings a certain pride 
element into the picture. From a 
pride point of view it comes nearer 
to being like the automobile than 
any other of our household labor- 
saving devices. As is developed a 
pride element in any one electrical 
device it automatically carries over 
to all others. If we play up elec- 
trical refrigeration, and the public 
wants us to play it up, the central 
stations must assume the respon- 
sibility, both in terms of selling and 
advertising, but also in terms of 
acting as the super-sales manager 
for the distribution locally of all 
good refrigerating machines. 

This, I believe, is true until at 
least at 10 per cent saturation has 
been reached. Now for lamps. 

Here is a $150,000,000 a year 
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business which in the past has gone 
te the department stores, the fur- 
niture trade, and also to the spe- 
cialty lamp and gift shops. For the 


‘last little while many department 


stores have been getting off the track 
due to their policy of buying and 
selling portables on a bargain basis 
and this is not the answer. The 
portable lamp is a thing of style, 
beauty, and novelty. The idea of 
standardization—everybody with the 
same thing, etc.—is not the real 
backbone of the portable lamp busi- 











HE portable game is a 

woman’s game. If you 
are going to sell portable 
lamps this season of 1925- 
1926, and if you are going to 
sell them profitably, you 
must have an attractive store 
where women are pleased to 
come and shop. If you do not 
have an attractive store, a 
store that has a shopping at- 
mosphere, stay away from 
portables. But if you do 
specialize in portables, study 
them. Buy right to suit the 
tastes of your local cus- 
tomers. With this merchan- 
dise there is a 100 per cent 
mark-up and the average 
turnover is six times a year. 























ness with its volume of $150,000,000 
a year. 

The American woman is today def- 
initely interested in interior decora- 
tion. This interest varies, of course, 
with the individual, but as a nation 
we are developing an interior dec- 
orating sense. I refer you to any 
popular woman’s magazine for proof 
of this. In addition, we electrical 
people have been busy for the last 
few years installing convenience 
outlets. Convenience outlets make 
portable lamps usable in nearly every 
room. Unconsciously, the electrical 
industry made it convenient for the 
portable lamp to be used and the 
public is now three jumps ahead of 
us in its buying interest. 


Radio 


Radio is finding itself, or to be 
more exact, the sales philosophy 
back of radio is being discovered. 
As J see it, gentlemen, radio has 
developed a merchandising problem 
peculiarly its own. For four months 
in the year—September, October, 
November, and December—the pub- 
lic will shop for radio. All you have 
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to do is have the right merchandise, 
display it properly, sell fairly, in- 
stall it, and be prepared with a 
service department to keep the sets 
in operation. But, after the first 
of the year it is a different story. 
Then radio becomes a_ household 
specialty and to sell it you must 
think in terms of specialty sales- 
men, specialty demonstrations, trade- 
ins, and time payment. 

The wise merchant will take ad- 
vantage of this shopping period 
from September 15th to December 
25th not only to sell radio, but to 
get leads which he can follow after 
the first of the year with house-to- 
house men. The trouble with radio 
to date has been too much prosperity 
showered upon us. By prosperity I 
mean a public that was clamoring 
to buy. Too much prosperity is 
worse than no prosperity as we be- 
come soft and flabby physically and 
mentally. This season offers an 
opportunity to develop real radio 
merchandising muscle and_ those 
dealers who develop these muscles 
now will be the permanent survivors. 
The most important muscles are leg 
and arm muscles for carrying sam- 
ples and making calls on people who 
are friends of those who have bought 
in our stores. 


- Automatic Oil Burners 


During the last month I have 
talked with certain manufacturers 
of oil burner equipment and there 
is no question but that the electrical 
trade is destined to play a part in 
this work. How much of a part, and 
how profitable a part, history will 
tell. The big point is that the pub- 
licity work, the promotion work, and 
the development work is being 
forced forward twenty years. We 
are almost smothered with this op- 
portunity, it is so big. 


Standard Household Labor- 
Saving Devices 


Here I include washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, ironers, dish- 
washers, etc. From all the data we 
can gather, the figures for produc- 
tion so far this year show a sub- 
stantial increase in all of these 
items. These devices are rapidly 
reaching the point where they par- 
allel sewing machine and life insur- 
ance selling. It is necessary to get 
the right kind of salesmen to do the 
work. Given an organization with 
good salesmen, a fair time payment 
plan, a good service department 
backing up the salesmen, and the 
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answer is success, plus of course 
an adequate capital investment and 
good management. I know of no 
time since the year one when the 
selling of these devices offered as 
good a credit risk as at the present 
moment. Please note that I add 
adequate capital and good manage- 
ment. It is no longer a game for 
the amateur or tyro. As a side- 
line, except in usual cases, it cannot 
be done any more than a real sewing 
machine business or life insurance 
business can be handled as a side- 
line to something else. If you 
haven’t got the money and don’t 
know how to hire and fire and train 
good men this is not your oppor- 
tunity. 

This brings us to something else 
which to me is very significant. 


OU have probably noticed that 

the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation has materially reduced 
its financing charges for purchasing 
automobiles. This means a lower 
cost to the public when buying on 
time and less red tape and routine 
in the handling of a time payment 
sale. What the automobile industry 
does with time payments the elec- 
trical trade must copy. There is no 
question but what all industry has 
been cursed with “bootleg” finance 
companies, as they were aptly de- 
scribed by the New York State 
Superintendent of Banks. Many of 
these “bootleg” companies are in 
fact, the illegitimate children of 
commercial bankers who took this 
opportunity to make side-line profits 
at exhorbitant rates. 

The legitimate merchandising 
world should not be handicapped by 
having to pay exorbitant interest 
charges. Credit should be a tool to 
help move merchandising, not a mill- 
stone around its neck. The General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation has 
led the way. I look for 1925 and 
1926 to be the turning point in time 
payment: financing. Fewer compa- 
nies in the business, but better com- 
panies, more closely associated with 
manufacturing and mercantile ac- 
tivities rather than merely side-line 
outlets for surplus commercial credit. 


Non-Electrical Retailers 


I believe that the non-electrical 
store is in the electrical business to 
stay. There are no laws in this 
land by which they can be legislated 
out of business. If they find it 
profitable, they will stay. The ques- 
tion of the degree of profit depends 
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to a great extent on how thoroughly 
they go into the business. It seems 
to me that the aggressive and es- 
tablished non-electrical merchant is 
part of our fraternity and rather 
than boycott him we should take 
him in and let him learn to talk our 
language while we in turn learn to 
think in terms of his simple and 
practical arithmetic. 
Wiring 

Fundamentally I believe the build- 
ing boom this year has reached its 
peak, and that next year will show 
a reduction in the amount of build- 
ing. I base this on the facts es- 
tablished by a recent real estate 
survey. This means the beginning 
of a normal surplus in housing 
facilities with a reduction in the 
volume of new domestic electrical 
wiring. We have gone through a 
period of new building and a period 
of wiring of old homes. I now 
believe we are entering a new cycle, 
a period of rewiring of already 
wired homes. This is a sales job 
that is going to require more imag- 
ination than is ordinarily displayed 
by the average contractor. Maybe 
I am optimistic in thinking of such 
a thing as imagination in contract- 
ing, but still there are many signs 
that justify a reasonable amount of 
optimism in terms of the possible 
selling work that contractors will do. 


Heating Devices 


During the last three years radio 
has mussed up the heating device 
business. Although the volume of 
business done has been large, the 
amount of dealer window display 
space, counter space, etc., given to 
heating devices has been growing 
less and less. Part of this is the 
fault of the heating device business 
and part is the fault of conditions 
beyond its control. I believe the 
heating device business will this Fall 





HE man who gets the 

profitable wiring work 
from now on is going to be 
the man who can point out 
potential opportunities for 
service and comfort that 
come with each outlet. This 
means a capacity to paint 
word pictures, a capacity to 
describe and explain. It 
means Sales imagination com- 
bined with contracting. 
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and next year come more nearly into 
its own. These devices give us 
real service. While they may not 
be as spectacular as our new found 
friends, radio, etc., they are still like 
old maid aunts, very useful, especially 
when you are bringing up a family. 
I believe that the total volume of 
business in this class of merchandise 
will be materially in advance of last 
season. Some of you gentlemen 
who have heating devices packed 
away in the back part of your stores 
can afford to move them up forward 
because you will be doing the public 
a real service at a nice profit to 
yourselves. The opportunity is 
greater today than it has been in 
five years. A word to the wise 
should be sufficient! 


ERE is my last picture. I be- 

lieve that the most important 
problem in terms of making money 
in 1925 and 1926 is individual ini- 
tiative. Nothing can take its place. 
Next, I believe, is the proper un- 
derstanding of the whole electrical 
industry. That brings us to our 
first picture, to wit, the electrical 
trade is a group, a bit out of focus 
and a bit unhappy in terms of com- 
position. Part of the answer to this 
problem is that the central stations 
of the country have got to assume 
more of a local leadership not only 
in terms of co-operative work, but 
as super-sales managers in the 
broadest sense. 


Jobber Must Sell Service 
with Merchandise 


I believe that the manufacturers 
must face facts in terms of discount 
schedules. When legitimate func- 
tions are performed by various 
parties they must expect to pay for 
them. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire. But I do not believe that if 
these functions are not performed 
the manufacturer should have to pay 
because of trade tradition. 

I think the jobber fundamentally 
is in a stronger position today than 
ever before if he will sell service 
along with merchandise. About 
service let me be specific. I mean 
a real warehousing and credit serv- 
ice. Time is the essence of every 
commercial transaction and the job- 
ber who has an adequate stock can 
get business, but the charge for that 
business should be predicated on the 
service given. This idea of giving 
a maximum discount on a minimum 
purchase is all wrong. If you want 


(Continued on page 5699) 
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Newest Electrical Merchandise 


This News Section Is to Keep You Informed of New Products on the Market 


























Electric Oven-Cooker 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., is marketing a new oven-cooker 
that is made for operation from any 
convenient outlet. It has a cooking well 
10 in. deep by 64 in. in diameter. As it 
weighs but 11 lIb., it is a readily-port- 
able appliance. One of its outstanding 
features is a tight-fitting insulated cover, 
held in place by two thumb screws. The 
safety valve permits escape of steam. 
The two convenient food containers 
(2-qt. capacity each) are equipped with 
fasteners to hold covers securely in 
place. The cooker is finished in silver 
gray enamel trimmed with red stripes. 
Intended retail price, $10. 




















° 
Lamp with Glass Base 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

Unusually quaint and dainty is this 
new lamp brought out by George H. 
Donovan, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. The base of the lamp is fashioned 
after the whale oil lamps of Long Ago, 
and may be had in crystal, retailing at 
$2 or in amber, for $3. Other colors may 
also be had, with engraved decuoration 
on the glass. These colors include ruby, 
which is so popular in Colonial glass- 
ware and which is very difficult to 
achieve in attractive coloring, combined 
with crystal, apple green, lavender, and 
pencil blue, in solid colors, and in com- 
bination of amber and crystal. These 
bases retail for $5. The shade is of 
parchment, in cone shape, and = is 
decorated with genuine Godey print and 
bound with velvet ribbon in colors to 
match the base. The shade retails for 
about $7, although the lamp complete, 
it is pointed out, can be sold as a Christ- 
mas gift number, for $10. 





Adjustable Clamp Lamp 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 
Adjustable to any angle is the new 
clamp lamp of the Aladdin Manufactur- 
ing Company, Muncie, Ind. It is a 
universal lamp, adapted to use in the 
home, office, garage or store, for it can 
be set down or clamped anywhere. It 
is made in different finishes, including 
decorated statuary bronze, decorated 
ivory and_ brushed brass. Intended 
price, $2.95. 























i. ° 
Candle Christmas Tree Outfit 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

In effect just like the real taper is the 
zandle lamp Christmas tree outfit of the 
Anthony Wayne Lamp Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. The lamp can be pur- 
chased separately or in outfits of eight 
or more lamps. Set No. 121 is made up 
of white frosted lamps while No. 123 
consists of candles of assorted colors. 
Tree holders are included in each outfit. 
The overall size of each lamp, from 
flame tip to socket is about 34 in. 








Electric Match 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

For the smoker’s’ convenience the 
Russell Electric Company, 340 West 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill., has brought 
out a “Hold-Heet’” electric match that 
is made to light cigars, cigarettes and 
pipes. This lighter, explains the com- 
pany, will even reach into bowl of the 
pipe. It is 74 in. high and is finished in 
dark green crystalizing lacquer, with 
nickel-plated headpiece. Intended retail 
price, in attractive gift box, $2.50. 


























Desk Lamp Using Indirect 
Lighting 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

Glare and its attendant shadow are not 
found in the use of the new No. 92 read- 
ing lamp of the Silvray Company, Inc., 
103 Park Avenue, New York City, for 
the indirect lighting principle is 
employed,. producing a soft, white, in- 
direct light that is extremely restful. 
This indirect feature is brought about 
by the use of the “Silvray’’ bulb, which, 
as its name implies, is an ordinary 
incandescent lamp, a portion of which is 
silvered, totally protecting the eyes from 
the direct filament glare. The inside of 
the reflector is finished in a white matte 
surface. The rays of light upon striking 
the reflector are completely diffused 
before being redirected to the working 
plane. The “Silvray’” bulb is made in 
various types to accommodate different 
lighting equipment. The reading lamp 
itself is finished in statuary bronze and 
has adjustable arm. Intended retail 
price, $12. 




















Christmas Tree Holder 
and Lighter 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 19°25 

Many features of convenience are in- 
corporated in the Belmont ‘“Treeliter” 
of the All-American Radio Corporation, 
4201 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, for 
besides supporting the tree in an upright 
position, the device can also be made to 
flood the tree with colored light by 
means of colored lamps screwed into 
the base, as illustrated. Two conven- 
lence outlets are also provided for use 
with Christmas tree lighting outfits. In 
addition, there is a small receptacle for 
water, into which the tree is placed to 
keep it fresh during the entire holiday 
season and prevent the needles from 
falling. The tree, regardless of size or 
shape, is held in place in the holder by 
means of convenient thumbscrews and 
a spike that extends upward from the 
base. Intended retail price, $6. 
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Electric Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


The Western Electric Company, 100 
East Forty-second Street, New York 
City, is bringing out a new 6-lb. electric 
iron with a current rating of 550 watts. 
Some of the outstanding features pointed 
out by its manufacturer are its quick 
heating capacity due to the asbestos 
sheet between the pressure plate and the 
element, throwing the heat direct to the 
ironing surface, the durable cord, 
reversible stand, long-lived heating 
element, pointed nose and cool, curved 
handle. The intended retail price is 
$3.95. 
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Silvered Bulb Providing 
Indirect Lighting 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


By reason of a mirror silvered on the 
bulb, indirect lighting is made available 
in all types of lighting equipment 
through a development of the Silvray 
Company, Inc., 103 Park Avenue, New 
York City. The opaque mirror used in 
the lamp totally protects the eye from 
direct filament glare, and at the same 
time practically eliminates shadows. A 
white reflecting surface, whether ceil- 
ing or “false ceiling” or the white-lined 
reflector itself, completes the indirect 
lighting feature. 

The drawing shows a “double action” 
floor lamp, using side-silvered ‘“Silvray” 
lamps. The “double action” principle 
consists of two lights above a false 
white ceiling and two below. The two 
groups of lights may be _ operated 
independently of each other, making it 
possible to flood a room with soft white 
indirect light or to get just a pleasing 
glow through the colored shade and in- 
direct lighting below from the lower 
bulbs. The floor lamp is made with 
base of hammered steel, wood and all- 
metal, with hand-painted parchment and 
appliqued shades. Intended retail price, 
oe with “Silvray’ bulbs, $50 to 





Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


The Coffield Washer Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, is bringing out a new washer, 
known as Model F, which is a full 
cabinet type machine. The frame is 
constructed of pressed steel stampings 
of an attractive design, all of which is 
securely welded, making the _ entire 
frame a_ solid unit. The driving 
mechanism is constructed along Coffield 
patented principles and the washer 
under full load, it is pointed out, is 
practically without vibration. The 
wringer is all metal of a multiple pres- 
sure spring and double tension control 
type, the company’s own design. The 
same type of tub as used in other 
Coffield models is being used. 





Waffle Iron 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 
Because of its extremely practical 
design, the new “Rimco’’ waffle mold of 
the Rock Island Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rock Island, Ill., is very easily 
kept clean and bright. It is made of 
highly polished steel, first copper plated 
and they heavily nickeled. The feet are 
heat-proof and the handle is ebonized. 
The mold bakes a full-sized round waffle, 
7 in. in diameter. Intended retail price, 
with tray, $11.25; without tray, $9.75. 








Percolator 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

“Redio’’—always ready—is the name 
of a new 8-cup percolator the Waage 
Electric Company, 5100 West Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago, is bringing out. 
It is of the pot type and is known as 
No. 88 It has exclusive heat storage 
feature, the manufacturer points out, 
and ebonized handle. 440 watts. It is 
made of aluminum and is listed at $4. 
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Electric Cooker 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 
The Marvel Electric Cooker Company, 
1819 Broadway, New York City, has 
brought out a new electric cooker, the 
‘Marvel,’ which is a lamp socket 
device. Because of its waterless cook- 
ing, the preservation of rich flavor of 
foods, vitamins and salts, the freedom 
from cooking worries, the electric 
cooker is rapidly gaining in house- 
hold popularity. Stewing, baking and 
roasting in the “Marvel” are all done 
with the ordinary electric light bulb, 
which provides the actinic ray, causing 
the food to brown evenly all over. The 
complete ‘Marvel’ outfit contains tw« 
racks, aluminum roasting and bakin 
utensils and 8-ft. extension cord. In- 
tended retail price, $25. 























Spanish Lantern 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 19°25 

The growing popularity of stucco 
houses especially those of Spanish in 
fluence, says the Beardslee Chandelier & 
Manufacturing Company, 216 South 
Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill., has led 
that company to design the lantern 
illustrated. This lantern is particularly 
intended for the entrance hall of Spanish 
type houses, but is equally suitable for 
the sun parlor of other types of houses 
or any location where graceful metal 
work and bright colors are desired, The 
lantern has an overall length of 36 in. 
and all metal parts are of solid bras 
with rusty iron finish relieved by touche 
of gold and color. The cylindrical glass 
globe, frosted inside, is 7 in. wide by 9 
in. deep and is decorated in transpar- 
ent colors with two Spanish caravels 
The lantern is known as No. K25-158 
and retails for $25. 
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Radiant Heater 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


Constructed to radiate heat rays in all 
directions is the new “Radia” heater of 
the KF. W. Shepler Stove Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The new heater is 
equipped with the “Globar’” element, 
which consists of a rigid non-metallic 
bar of special composition that operates 
on 110 volts, a.c., or d.c., and, it is 
claimed, is unaffected by liquids. The 
element is declared to attain a working 
temperature of 1,700 deg. F. in about 
30 sec, and not to decompose under 3,300 
deg. F. The cool air space back of the 
polished copper reflector is intended to 
keep all parts of the heater cool so that 
it may be safely placed anywhere. All 
metal parts, outside of copper reflector, 
are heavily nickel-plated. The heater 
is 14 in. high by 11 in. wide and weighs 
10 Ib: Intended retail price, $10. 








Reversible Toaster 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


The Security Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 2633 Canton Street, Chicago, 
Ill., is announcing a new Duplex Turn- 
Toast toaster, known as No. 220. This 
toaster, the company points out, com- 
bines all the features of both the or- 
dinary straight toaster and the auto- 
matie reversible’ toaster. By simply 
pulling back the gate, the user may 
inspect the bread while toasting and it 
may then be reversed without touching 


the bread. The toaster has heavy 
nickel - plated finish, ebonized handles 
and feed-through switch. Its intended 


retail price is $5. 





Toy Power Plant 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 19°25 
The No. 730 “Super Power Plant’” of 


the Knapp Electric Corporation, Port 
Chester, N. Y., consists of a 110-volt 


universal motor, 1/60 hp., connected 
with starting and reversing switch and 
rheostat with five speed combinations, 
6 ft. of cord, separable plug, all mounted 
on an oak base measuring 13 in. by 54% 
in. Intended retail price, $12.50. 











Percolator Set 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


Among the new percolators recently 
brought out by the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Company, 5600 West Taylor 
Street, Chicago, Ill., is the 6-cup, pot- 
type percolator shown, No. 114P35, 
which may be had with or without tray, 
sugar and creamer. The percolator is 
equipped with the new sheath wire heat- 
ing element and valveless percolating 
apparatus. The new “Hotpoint” fuse 
plug, for protection of the percolator, 
can easily be removed and replaced. An 
extra fuse is supplied with each percola- 
tor. The pot is made of copper, finished 
with heavy polished nickel and has 
ebony-finished wood handle. Intended 
price of percolator only, $10.50. With 
sugar, creamer and tray, $17. 




















Laundry Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 19°25 


Another new “Hotpoint” product is 
the laundry iron with the new sheath 
wire heating element, cast in solid iron. 
The element is clamped directly on top 
of the sole-plate with no heat-insulating 
material between, making it equivalent 
to a one-piece casting which serves as 
a single and larger storage unit for 
heat. The iron is built specially for 
laundry service, for heavy-duty use. It 
has large, comfortable wood handle with 
an all-the-way-through bolt and large 
red bakelite thumb rest, is finished in 
highly polished nickel and comes com- 
plete with reversible nickel-plated stand, 
The iron comes in 6-lb, 74, 84 and 10 Ib. 
sizes, rated respectively at 575, 700, 800 
and 900 watts at 110, 120, 220 and 240 
volts. The intended price of the 6-lb. 
size is $7.75. 








Feed-Thru Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 19°25 


A new model of feed-thru. switch 
recently brought out by the Beaver Ma- 
chine & Tool Company, Newark, N. J., 
is claimed by its manufacturer to be one 
of the smallest feed-thru switches of the 
longitudinally split type offered, that is 
the smallest feed-thru switch housed in 
the conventional black molded casing. 
The switch is not only in itself shorter, 
narrower and thinner than most devices 
of this kind, it is explained, but its 
smallness is accentuated by its design. 
The polished casing houses the standard 
Beaver push-thru mechanism and carries 
the Underwriters’ approval. 
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Shell Shields for Candle 
Fixtures 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


All the beauty of the natural shell is 
retained in the candle shields brought 
out by the Oscar O. Friedlaender Com- 
pany, 40 Murray Street, New York City. 
These opalescent shields are made of 
shell and are used in their natural form, 
decorated with shell flowers. The 
various finishes in which the shields may 
be had are mother of pearl, rose, orchid, 
nile green and amber. Intended retail 
price, $2. 




















Ring Hanger for Flashlights 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


To overcome the usual objection to a 
flashlight,—that it cannot be hung up— 
the National Carbon Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., has designed a ring 
hanger which is now being added to the 
entire line of “Eveready” flashlights. 

Behind this new development, says the 
manufacturer, lie big merchandising 
possibilities for more flashlight sales, 
for by means of this ring, flashlights can 
be hung where needed, in the cellar way 
and attic way, on the sewing machine, 
ete. In this way the single flashlight 
sale can be supplemented by many more 
flashlights for use around the house. 





Electric Shop Outfit 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


Complete equipment for a small shop, 
in the home or elsewhere, is contained 
in the new “Speedway Shop” brought 
out by the Electro Magnetic Tool Com- 
pany, Cicero, Ill. The outfit consists of 
a group of motor-driven tools and equip- 
ment, made for operation from any con- 
venient outlet. With it, the user may 
saw, turn, grind, buff, clean and drill 
Intended retail price of the Shop, in- 
cluding about twenty-three pieces, $75 
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Electric Iron with Automatic 
Safety Device 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 
Further improvement on the ‘Safe- 
Economy” iron of the Improved Ap- 
pliances, Ltd., 43 Fetter Lane, London, 
K.c. 4, England, has been made by 
the addition of a small fusible cart- 
ridge or capsule used for closing the 
switeh in the handle during the period 
of initial heating. As described in 
these pages a short time ago, this iron 
is fitted with a patent grip-switch in 
the handle which is automatic in op- 
eration. 











Marcel Waver 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

By reason of its unique design, a 
professional-like wave is given by the 
new “Neptune’”’ electric waver brought 
out by the Neptune Waver Company, 
Masontown, Pa. The waver is unusually 
simple to handle. The hair is placed 
between the two rods of the waver, one 
rod is slid up just a little which gives 
the wave that symmetrical, smooth 
effect. The amount of heat, it is ex- 
plained, is carefully regulated, so that 
there is no fear of burning or harming 
the hair. The waver is very light in 


weight, being made of aluminum. In- 


tended retail price, $5. 
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Battery Lamp 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 19°25 


For use where electricity is not avail- 


able, the D. & B. Import Company, 


1 West 47th Street, New York City, is 
offering a small table lamp that operates 


from the ordinary flashlight battery. 
The design of the lamp can be seen from 


the accompanying illustration. It may 


be had with colored or white glass shade. 





Decorative Lighting Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


Real flowers can be _ substituted, if 
desired, for the artificial ones used in 
the vase pictured, which is removable. 
The fixture itself is known as No. 124 
and is made of virgin metal and brass, 
with lower vase of hand-decorated glass, 
illuminated from a light placed inside 
the vase. There are three outside lights 
with tear drops in color to harmonize 
with the vase. The fixture is finished in 
polychrome. A switch controls inside 
and outside lights. Intended price, 
about $16. The manufacturer is the 
Majestic Lamp Works, 237 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 
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Electric Iron 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 
The Eagle Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 40 South LHEighth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is marketing a new 
“Hiheet” electric iron. This company, 
it will be recalled, has been manu- 
facturing for a number of years replace- 
ment elements for electric irons and is 
now bringing out an iron of its own. 
The iron is substantially constructed, 
the manufacturer points out, and has 
heavy copper shell with nickel-plated 
mirror-like finish. Another feature of 
the “Hiheet” iron is the back rest, which 
eliminates the iron stand. Its intended 
retail price is, $4.50. 





Lighting Fixture 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

Two, three or five-light models of the 
fixture illustrated may be had. Its 
manufacturer is the Eagle Lighting 
Fixture Company, 640 Broadway, New 
York City. The fixture, which is one of 
the company’s newest products, is made 
of cast aluminum and finished in Floren- 
tine gold and polychrome, harmonizing 
with almost any of the present schemes 
of interior decoration. The fixture may 
be had, as mentioned, in two, three or 
five-light types, in ceiling, candle and 
drop models. Intended prices range 
from $2.80 to $7.50. 























Electric Drip Coffee Maker 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

Full strength and flavor of coffee is 
obtained through the use of the auto- 
matic electric coffee maker illustrated, 
its manufacturer, the Gardiner Com- 
pany, Inc., 210 Wells Fargo Building, 
New Orleans, La., explains. With this 
new drip outfit, small quantities of boil- 
ing water are intermittently forced into 
the dripper and over the ground coffee. 
The water is heated to a_ boiling 
temperature without boiling the coffee 
and is discharged a teaspoonful at a 
time over the coffee grounds in the 
dripper, thus the dripping is done auto- 
matically and the water is kept hot 
while being dripped over the coffee. The 
pot comes finished in glazed olive, blue, 
white and green vitreous china while the 
metal parts of the outfit are heavily 
nickel plated. By removing one of the 
dripper plates in the pot, tea can be 
made as easily as coffee. Intended retail 
price about $39. 
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Decorative Pull Cords 
for Lamps 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

Not only at Christmas time but all 
year ‘round can decorative lamp pulls 
like those pictured be sold. These cords 
may be had in many different types and 
colors from William E. Flory & Com- 
pany, 38 West Thirty-second Street, New 
York City. They are attached to the 
usual pull chain of the lamp and witl 
their colorful beads and pendants, add 
a touch of beauty. The cord at the 
extreme right, of which only part is 
shown—is for use on a bridge or floor 
lamp. It retails for about 50c. TI 
chain at the left has a pendant in mosai 
design and sells for about 2%c., while 
the two other pulls illustrated retail for 
approximately 39c. 














Therapeutic Lamp 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

The reflector of the new B-D Thermtk 
lamp of the Bleadon-Dun Company, 213 
South Peoria Street, Chicago, is made 
of highly polished aluminum, especially 
designed for an even distribution of heat 
The handle is ebony-finished, the cord 
is black silk and the 260-watt lamp ot 
special design. This new Thermic lamp 
is made for use on 110-volt, a.c. or de 
circuits. Intended retail price, $9 











Building a $150,000 Business 
in the First Year 


Efficient Floor Arrangement Chiefly Responsible—How the Company 
Uses Direct-Mail—Advertising on the Bill to Change the Subject 


HE Houston Lighting and 
Power Company entered the 
business of electrical merchan- 
dising a little over a year ago, by 
creating a separate merchandising 
department which was placed upon 
a completely independent basis. Rent 
was charged against it for the store 
space used and at a rate comparable 
with current rates in other business 
buildings. 

All services rendered by general 
departments of the company, light, 
overhead, and advertising, were 
charged against its account just as 
though it were an independent con- 
cern. Working on this basis, the 
retail commercial department built 
up in one year a business which 
reached the figure of $150,000. Of 
this, only $1,000 worth of appliances 
were returned. A real achievement 
in this city of 35,000 wired homes. 

Much of the success of the depart- 
ment is credited by C. M. Knapp, 
commercial manager of the company, 
to the efficient arrangement of the 
store itself. The ground floor of the 
company’s building, which is allotted 
to the retail department, is both light 
and spacious, so that equipment may 
be displayed on the floor without any 
effect of crowding. The pillars 
which are inevitable in so large an 
area are taken advantage of by sur- 
rounding them with octagonal show 
cases in which the smaller appliances 
are shown. 

The windows are large and are 
not curtained off from the remainder 
of the store—the entire show space 
is treated as a window display. 
During a recent campaign when 
portable lamps were sold, all other 
lights were turned off and forty or 
fifty of these lamps were lit and 
placed about the store. The result 
was most effective advertising. 

A campaign to sell adequate com- 
mercial lighting to other merchants 
has been very successful. The city 
was divided into districts following 
the natural division of certain sec- 
tions and these were taken up in 





turn. Advertising was done on bills, 
special calls were made, and letters 
were written. Two letters were 
written at an interval of two weeks 
to prospects. The first letter was 
short and to the point. It was 
written altogether in capital letters, 
like a telegram and read as follows: 


DEAR SIR, 

BUSINESS FOLLOWS THE 
CROWDS. PEOPLE LIKE MOTHS 
GO WHERE THERE’S LIGHT. 

Houston Lighting and Power Company, 

Merchandise and Jobbing Department. 

During this campaign, the fixtures 
only were handled by the company, 
all wiring and installation being 
turned over to local contractors. 

Much use is made by the Houston 
Company of advertising on the bill. 
They feel that this slip of paper sent 
out by the company is one of the 
few bits of printed matter which 
enters the home which is sure to be 
read. It is not by any means always 
associated with things disagreeable 
by the customer—and indeed, where 
this is the case, it is no poor diplo- 
macy to introduce the subject of a 
sales opportunity to change the sub- 
ject. Both commercial and domestic 
consumers therefore receive some 


message from the merchandising de- 
partment each month on their state- 
ments. This has brought in excellent 
results. 

In addition, of course, the bills are 
used to remind the customer of time 
payments due on appliances. “Pay a 
Little on Your Bill” is made quite 
a slogan of the company. In fact, of. 
the $150,000 worth of merchandise 
sold during the first year, but $36,000 
was sold for cash, the rest being on 
the time payment basis. 

Customers are encouraged to come 
into the office to pay their bills. This 
is the only office of the company 
which has quarters on the first floor 
in conjunction with the store. Inas- 
much as the window is in the rear of 
the store and all who come to pay 
their bills must walk through the 
floor display of equipment, it is felt 
that this adds greatly to the sales 
made and is quite an advantage. 

In general the policy of the store is 
to sell all articles at the standard 
price and to conduct the merchandis- 
ing end of the business with the 
object of making a profit on this 
department just as though it had no 
connection with the power end of the 
business. 




















Everything possible is kept under glass 
in the merchandising department of the 
Houston Lighting and Power Company 
and the inevitable pillars are well taken 
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care of by surrounding them’ with 
octagonal show cases. The floor ar- 
rangement leaves a good impression of 
spaciousness. 
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Tre Girt CABINET IN THE GREENWICH ELECTRICAL SHOP 


A Three-Thousand Dollar. 
Holiday Gross Profit 


little gift cabinet, in the store 

of the Greenwich Electrical 
Shop, Greenwich, Conn. R. E. 
Monell, sales manager; told us why 
he contemplated putting in just such 
another cabinet to take care of the 
coming holiday trade. He told us 
that last year he had a stock of three 
thousand dollars in gifts, consisting 
mostly of English brass items such 
as door-knockers, book ends, ash 
trays, candle sticks, and so forth. 
His sales amounted to six thousand 
dollars. 

Greenwich is a suburban town 
located twenty-eight miles from New 
York City, and this gives rise to one 
condition which Mr. Monell has to 
consider. That is, people always 
think they can get something 
cheaper or better in the stores of 
the big city. In order to fight this 
idea, Mr. Monell makes a trip to 
New York every week or so. He 
makes the rounds of the stores and 
keeps himself posted on current 
prices. In this way he is enabled to 
know just wnat the big stores are 
charging for their gift articles and 
to prevent his customers from say- 
Ing that they can get better buys 
in the city stores—by keeping with- 
in the same price range. This, how- 


G te it before the neat 


ever, does not prevent him from 
maintaining a 100 per cent mark-up 
on all gift merchandise. 

Mr. Monell does not believe in 
buying stock in large quantities. 
When asked if this affected his 
prices any, he said: ‘No, I go to the 
jobber and tell him just why I want 
to buy in small lots. I explain to 
him that in doing this, I am able 
to get a higher turnover, run less 
danger of having obsolete stock on 
my shelves, and in the long run both 
the jobber and we gain by it.” 

Mr. Monell also takes advantage 





| 
_ Monell found, when he 
took on the gift 
line— 

That the city stores’ mark-up 
was 100 per cent and over, 

That he could buy and sell on 
substantially the same 
basis as his big competi- 
tors, 

That he could sell $6,000 
worth of his merchandise 
in’ November and Decem- 
ber and make 50 per cent 
gross profit. 
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of the present vogue in antiques by 
indulging in a hobby of his. He 
goes through country towns and 
picks up all kinds of old porch lan- 
terns, painting and fixing them up 
again and — electrifying them. 
“Why,” he said, “the other day, I 
sold one for $12 which I had bought 
for only $3. Of course, we spend 
some time on them to bring them 
back to life, but we make a good 
profit on them and it is worth it.” 
There certainly is some difference 
between the appearance of the porch 
lanterns as they look when he first 
buys them and after he gets through 
with them. 

Regarding his advertising, he said 
that he used to advertise extensively 
in the local paper, but found that 
most of the people read the city 
papers, which are just as easy to 
obtain. However, he still uses some 
space in the local newspaper. 

Better than any advertising it 
might do, is the location of the 
Greenwich Electrical Shop—on one 
of the town’s most active streets, 
right near the post office. and across 
the street from the bank. The 
trolley line also runs down the 
avenue, and this is very convenient 
for customers coming in from the 
outlying districts. 
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Electrical Merchandising Pictorial 


A Monthly Picture Section of Sales Ideas 
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The 1925 Gift De Luxe for the Whole Family 


MAY families plan their Christmas 
spending to provide a gift of enduring 
comfort and happiness for the whole family— 
and finance this gift from the yearly budget. 
In past years this family gift has been a good 
car, a player piano, a suite of fine furniture. 
Such a family can be sold an electrical re- 


frigerator for its 1925 Christmas. Plans laid 
now to reach these desirable and receptive 
buyers should include advertising by mail, 
windows and newspapers to pave the way 

trained salesmen to follow the leads and pay- 


ment terms on a broad and liberal basis to 
make closing the sale easy. 
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Gifts of Charm and Distinction 











It is rather difficult to gain from an 


illustration the size of this lamp which 
is truly enormous, measuring approxi- 
mately 30 in. in height. It is a perfect 
addition to any large room or salon, for 
its base is of Chinese porcelain crackle, 
hand-painted in Chinese colors and 
the shade is exquisite, being fashioned 
from an antique Mandarin skirt. The 
lamp complete retails for about $150. 
The candlesticks and flower dish are of 
amber and crystal glass, $5.50 for 
candlesticks and $5.50 for 10-in. dish, 
while the comport, also in amber and 
crystal, is $3.50. The wrought iron ship 
at the right delights the eye and assures 
smoking comfort for a glass inset ac- 
commodates ashes and matches. It is 
very suitable for mantel or centerpiece 
decoration. The retail price is about $10. 


































a Here is shown a 


lamp with Dresden 
base and pleated 
silk and lace shade, 
retailing complete 
for $29.50. The pea- 
cock flower holder 
is of Czecho-Slov- 
akian “Royal Dux’ 
ware and sells for 
$5. The three- 
piece vanity set, in 
green glass, retails 
for but $1 while the 
combination powder 
jar and perfume 
bottle, of amber 
glass with gold 
bands, is $7.50. The 
electrical curling iron 
retails for $4 and 
the hair-drying comb, 
$3.50. 








~< 





(Below) A small rubber- 
lined laundry hag of cre- 
tonne, supported by a 
painted wood doll’s head 
retails for $3.25. A 
laundry necessity is the 
electric iron, two of which 
are here displayed. One 
is a handy size iron that 
comes complete with non- 
breakable steel plug, re- 
tailing complete for $4.50, 
while the other is a 
small traveling iron in 
substantial case, retailing 


for $5. 



























(Above) The dainty and attractive hedlight 
to the left is of parchment with floral decora- 
tion and sells for $4. The pleated chintz bed- 
light has border of black velvet ribbon, with 
edging of plain chintz and retails for $5.59. 
The light to the right is made of georgette with 
‘et gold lace trim, and retails for about $4. The 
an a adjustable lamps retail respectively for $3, 
$3.50, $3.75 and $4.75. 
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This queer look- 
ing animal is a 
lyass door - stop 
1714 in. high, re- 
tailing for $13. 


(Right) Of 
amber glass, in 
lovely engraved 
effect are two odd 
bon bon or tidbit 
plates, one retail- 
ing for $2.50 and 
another with 
small glass fork 
for $2.70, a candy 
box, with cover, 
$4.50 and may- 
onnaise set at 
$3.50. The glass 
dish with mat 
gold handle sells 
for $2.25 and 
the small 6-in. 
dessert dishin the 
right foreground, 
of amber and 
crystal, is $1.25. 





Selected from the thousands of Christ- 
mas gifts offered for the holiday season 
are the few pictured on these pages 
which seem to embody everything that 
is lovely and different. For instance, 
the two candlesticks below: One is 
pewter, with old print parchment shade, 
selling complete for about $22. The 
other, wrought iron with glass pendants, 
retails for $5. The Japanese maiden is 
of ivory Satsuma, $10, and may be used 
for ornamental purposes or as lamp 
base. The teapot lustre ware which 
combines a receptacle for sugar and one 
for cream, sells for $3 and is part of a 
refreshment set. The brass Mayflower 
bookends are $5 and a small English 
pewter porringer is also $5. 


All prices subject to 50 per cent discount 



















































Cheery tea-time appointments are these, with 
a tea-ball teapot of deep blue earthenware 
with nickel trim, the six-cup size of which 
retails for $3.50, a four-heat electric hot- 
plate, selling for $5, a reversible toaster, $5, 
29-piece lustre ware tea or bridge set, with 
service for eight, $20. Theamber glass basket 
is $3.50 and the small bon bon dish $2.50. 








(Below) 


ous cocktail set shown. 


the Christmas Gift Department 





(Above) Ready 
sellers are gifts 
like these, deftly 
arranged on a 
hanging shelf fin- 
ished in red or in 
any of the other 
five finishes of- 
fered. All the 
articles shown re- 
tail for $1 or less. 
Here you will 
find several vases, 
in pottery, china 
and glass, leather, 
hand-tooled 
matchbox holders, 
candle stick, night 
set, cigarette 
holder. The shelf 
retails for $13. 


Of “Tapestry Silver” is the gorge- 
It has soft silver 


finish of silver plate on nickel silver and, as 
its name implies, has an all-over tapestry 
pattern of birds and flowers. The goblets are 


gold-lined. 


Consisting of eight pieces, in- 


cluding mixer and tray, this elaborate and 
striking gift retails for $65. 
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Christmas Windows That Link “Electrical” 


From November 1 to 
December 24, the money- 
spending public eagerly 
“window shop.” They are 
in a suggestible mood and 
the wise merchant not 
only fills his windows with 
suggestions in the form of 
merchandise, but dresses 
these windows with acces- 
sories and Christmas back- 
grounds that increase the 
gift appeal of the goods 
shown. 
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with “Gifts” in the Shopper’s Mind — 





1 to 
oney- 
yerly 
y are These six windows combine the Christ- 
| and mas spirit with real selling displays of 

not electrical lamps and appliances. On the 
with opposite page, from top to bottom, the 
'm of windows are from Brush Electric Com- 
resses pany, Galveston, Texas; The May 
ACCES- Company, Los Angeles, California; and 
back- The Public Service Company of Colorado 
e the at Boulder. On this page: top, F. Loeser 
goods and Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Bot- 
tom, Good Housekeeping Shop, Detroit. 
The washer window is from an enter- 
prising Pacific Coast dealer unidentified. 
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Free a 


Attachments 


produced 92,000 Eureka sales 
last November and December. 
This great offer will roll in 100,- ! 
000 sales for authorized Eureka 
dealers this Christmas. Get 
your share of this $5,000,000 
business! 
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For full details describing how to sell 
outdoor wiring jobs such as these, see 
page opposite. 


Twenty to forty 
25-cp lamps per 
tree, create the 
effect here 
shown. 


This householder 

3 illuminated his 
porch and sec- 
ond story as well 
as his trees. 


“Light Up for Christmas’? Campaign Creates New Wiring Profits 


How Illumination of Growing Trees on Home Lawns Will Conserve 
Forests and Afford Profitable Wiring Jobs for Electrical Contractors 


Page 5682 Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 
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How They Sell Guoten Christmas 
Lighting at Rochester 


G. F. Laube, Pioneer in This Unique Illumination, Explains Methods 
and Prices for Renting Electric Decorations or Selling Them Outright 


HE opportunity for electrical 

contractors to sell wiring jobs 

and outdoor lighting during 

the holiday season, is well illustrated 

by the experience at “Browncroft,” a 
suburb of Rochester, N. Y. 

Each Christmas, for the past five 
years, Browncroft has been a place 
of exquisite beauty by night, when 
the hundreds of colored lamps were 
turned on, decorating the growing 
trees and bushes on the front lawns 
of this attractive suburb. 

The leader in this annual Christ- 
mas lighting has been G. F. Laube, 
a well-known Rochester electric man 
and himself a resident of Brown- 
croft, Mr. and Mrs. Laube pioneered 
the way in 1920 by illuminating a 
tall spruce tree on their own front 
lawn, with 25-watt 110-volt lamps, 
in various colors. Two days later 
another resident blossomed out with 
a giant Christmas tree lighted by 
500 lamps. And by Christmas Eve, 
4,000 lamps were in use in Brown- 
croft’s first “Light Up for Christ- 
mas” campaign. 


Lighting Brings Crowds 
to Suburbs 


Each year since, this holiday 
lighting has grown, until last Christ- 
mas 10,000 lamps were required. 
Each year also the stream of visi- 
tors and automobiles has increased, 
it being estimated that 50,000 people 
came during the evenings of holiday 
week, 1924. 

Mr. Laube’s men begin to canvass 
Browncroft residents for “light-up” 
orders early in December. The 
decorations are either sold outright 
or rented. 

“The first year,’ explains Mr. 
Laube, “we charged $1 per light 
when contracted for on the rental 
basis, or $1.25 per light if they were 
purchased, Stringers were furnished 
of ten, twenty or thirty lights, the 
lamps spaced thirty inches apart, as 
we found this to be the right dis- 
tance to give proper effect, after 


By GEORGE R. SMITH 


winding them around the evergreens. 
From the last socket there was fifty 
feet of wire with attachment plug 
which was put through the cellar 
window and connected to a cellar 
light. The lamps furnished were of 
the frosted colored type. We used 
Westinghouse permanently - colored 
lamps in the 25-watt size. The effect 
is very satisfactory. 


Lamps Installed, Serviced and 
Taken Down 


“Lamps that were sold were 
taken down after Xmas and stored 
in the owner’s basement. Those 
“rented” were installed, taken down 
and brought back to our shop. In 
each case we serviced them during 
the week, from Xmas until the day 
after New Year’s, having a man on 
the territory every evening to re- 
place burned out lamps. 

“The second year our selling price 
was $1.00 per light and the rental 








To Start Christmas- 


Tree Lighting in Your 
Town: 


Install a model outfit in 
prominent residential loca- 
tion. 

Canvass residence prospects 
early in December. 

Sell decorations outright at 
$1.25 to $.90 per lamp, or— 

Rent them at $1.00 to $.65 per 
lamp, for the holidays. 














price $.85. At present our price for 
the lamps on the rental basis, is 
sixty cents per light and ninety 
cents if sold. 

“Each year the character of the 
illumination has been changed some- 
what. Last year a greater number 
of people participated but smaller 
trims were used. In fact we dis- 
couraged some of the people from 
putting out large trims, as this had 
a tendency to keep their neighbors 
from putting out any kind of a trim. 
Last year we used about ten thou- 
sand regular Edison-base lamps and 
many small Xmas-tree outfits, put- 
ting them on indoor trees and on 
wreaths in windows. 

“At our store, each year we have 
either one large Xmas tree or several 
smaller ones located in front of the 
building, over our sign, brilliantly 
lighted and so located that they will 
be seen from up or down down Main 
Street. In addition, we have eight 
or ten small trees inside our store 
of various sizes, showing our cus- 
tomers how the twenty, forty or 
sixty lights look on the various size 
trees. 


Outright Purchase by Customers 
Encouraged 


“This year we are going to en- 
courage the purchase of all outfits. 
This will make the illumination more 
permanent, as those who _ have 
bought them will surely use them 
from year to year. Also, through 
the Chamber of Commerce, we are 
going to endeavor to use for Xmas 
trees the holes in local streets dug 
for the flagpoles that were sold by 
the legion. The trees will be lighted 
and fed from the electric signs in 
front of the various buildings. 

“We are also going to ask the de- 
partment stores and large stores to 
festoon the front of their buildings 
with pine rope and lights.” 

It looks as though Browncroft will 
be lit up this Christmas. 











Kstimating a One-Story Building 


Using the Electragists’ Forms in Figuring Wiring 
Jobs before Meetings of California Contractors 


important problem to the elec- 

trical contractor who would 
show a profit at the end of his year’s 
activities is that of properly estimat- 
ing the work upon which he submits 
a bid. It is easy to secure jobs at a 
loss—and too many contractors are 
unconsciously doing that very thing, 
as an inspection of their books at 
the end of the fiscal period would 
show. 

Considerable importance is there- 
fore placed upon the teaching of 
estimating methods by the various 
organizations concerned with the 
welfare of the electrical contractor- 
dealer. 

The man who is concerned about 
this phase of his work, the one who 
naturally inclines to enroll in classes 
or to study printed matter on the 
subject, is usually the one who has 
already, in large measure, mastered 
the subject and who does not greatly 
need the assistance. The worst of- 
fender is the man who does not 
realize the importance of careful 
estimating and who is unconscious of 
the leak in his business through ig- 
norance of the proper methods. He 
is likely not to belong to an organiza- 


[UJ important protien the most 


tion in the first place and so not 
to receive the admonitions directed 
toward him—and in the second place, 
if he does belong to such a group, he 
leaves magazines unread, books and 
pamphlets with their pages uncut 
and estimating sheets unused in his 
desk because the pressure of his busi- 
ness, “which is not doing very well,” 
does not allow him time to study 
them. 


Electragists’ System of Estimating 
Illustrated 


With the idea of reaching this 
very man with the message which 
could mean so much to him, as well 
as to provide a means of giving 
those less in need of the admonition, 
but nevertheless desirous of securing 
its benefits, an opportunity to study 
the subject of estimating, the 
Southern Division of California 
Electragists under the direction of 
C. J. Geisbush, executive secretary, 
has organized a series of community 
meetings for the purpose of familiar- 
izing contractors of that district 
with the estimating system devised 
and recommended by the Associa- 
tion of Electragists International. 

This system was carefully studied 
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before the undertaking was com- 
menced, a number of local jobs being 
estimated according to its methods. 
A careful check was made against 
these figures as the jobs actually 
progressed and also upon their com- 
pletion to determine just how ac- 
curately the system worked out and 
how perfectly the interests of the 
contractor were safeguarded. The 
results of these investigations were 
eminently satisfactory and ways and 
means were then devised for pre- 
senting the information to the elec- 
trical contractors of the district. 
District meetings were called, 
including, of course, all members 
of the association and also all 
other contractor dealers within the 
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geographical limits selected. The 
local organization with its commit- 
tees and regular meeting schedule 
facilitated the working out of this 
policy. Members of the organiza- 
tion made themselves personally 
responsible for seeing that other 
contractors attended and in each 
case a representative gathering cov- 
ering almost 100 per cent of the elec- 
trical contracting interests was 
present. 

The story was presented under 
the direction of L. C. Baltzelle of the 
J. J. Farley Company, Fullerton, 
who has generously given his time to 
this work and was made graphic by 
the use of large-sized charts. A one- 
story building was chosen as the 
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The plan of the one-story building used 
for demonstrating the proper methods 
of estimating before the contractors of 
southern California. The _ instructor 


works with a large chart, while all pres- 
ent follow him on the photostat copies 
which are in their hands. The store on 
the left is the one used for estimating. 





sample job to be estimated and a 
large sized plan on a scale of ? inch 
to a foot was drawn up. 

The chart is placed on a_ black- 
board or convenient wall space and 


PRICING SHEET 
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brightly illuminated so as to be 
legible from all parts of the room. 
For greater ease in following the 
talk, the architectural details have 
been laid out in red, so as to leave 
the more visible black lines for the 
electrical system. In addition to 
this floor plan, three of the five job 
forms of the estimating system pre- 
sented have been enlarged to a size 
of 2 x 3 ft., and are hung near the 
chart. 

During the class demonstration, 
the instructor indicates how ma- 
terials on one of the stores and all 
the feeders are taken off and as he 
performs the operation, the proper 
place of entry for each item on the 


job sheets is indicated. For the 
sake of brevity only one section of 
the plan is used, as methods of tak- 
ing off materials would not vary on 
the remainder of the job and it is 
thought well not to have too great a 
confusion of details. 

Photostats of the plan of the job 
being estimated have been made and 
are in the hands of each contractor 
listening to the talk, as are also one 
complete set of the five job forms. 

The materials are taken from the 
sheet by means of a rotometer and 
tallying machine—and each move- 
ment of the instructor is followed 
by each one present on his photo- 
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stat of the plan. The various 
quantities of materials required are 
noted by all as they are arrived at. 
After figures on all materials have 
been taken from the plan and sum- 
marized, they are transferred to the 
pricing sheet. Particular attention 
is called at this point to the im- 
portance of checking material quanti- 
ties as they are transferred, and the 
contractor is shown how he can 
thus check the entire job, prevent- 
ing the overlooking of any detail. 

The estimating of labor require- 
ments on the basis of materials in- 
volved is done by the use of the 
Electragist Manual of Estimating. 
This is thoroughly explained by the 
instructor and entered by the pupils 
according to his calculation. No 
material prices are discussed as the 
purpose of the demonstration does 
not concern this point, but is purely 
an exposition of method. 

Following the talk, which has cov- 
ered every detail of the process and 
which has been followed individually 
by each contractor present, the meet- 
ing is open to questions. Each con- 
tractor is given his photostat copy 
of the plans and the estimating 
sheets to take home with him, so 
that in the later leisure of his office, 
he may study over the plan and re- 
trace the process for his own benefit. 

The reputation of these gather- 
ings has preceded them and they are 
eagerly sought by the local organiza- 
tions and well attended. How well 
the lesson has been learned is indi- 
cated by the number of orders re- 
ceived for the Electragist Data 
Book Service, the complete set of 
job forms, and the rotometer and 
tallying machine. 





THE FIvE Forms ARE FILLED OUT DURING THE CLASS DEMONSTRATION 
UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF THE INSTRUCTOR 











Wiring Kinks to Save the 


Contract Form To Give 
Legal Protection 


A sample contract form which has 
been legally tested and found to 
safeguard the contractor under all 
eventualities has been issued by the 
California State Association of Elec- 
trical Contractors and Dealers for 
the use of its members. The advan- 
tage of a uniform contract form 
which becomes familiar to builders 
and whose provisions they need not 
take up with their lawyers each time 
before signing is evident. On the 
other hand, the interests of the elec- 
trical contractor are completely cared 
for and no item is overlooked through 
carelessness or oversight as might 
possibly happen. 


Enabled to Recover Removable 
Equipment 


The contract form used makes 
special provision that in the event of 
failure to pay all installments on a 
wiring contract, the electrical con- 
tractor has the right to remove any 
materials or fixtures delivered or in- 
stalled on the premises and then file 
a mechanic’s lien for that portion of 
labor, materials, etc., that cannot be 
removed without tearing out por- 
tions of the structure. This is in 
effect a lease clause and provides 
against the failure of a business 
upon which the contractor may have 
a claim for wiring or motors. In 
that case he has the right to re- 
cover his motors or other material, 


which remains still his property un- 
til it is fully paid for. 

Where the legal status of the title 
to the property is in question, the 
following clause applies: 


Clause Regarding Legal 
Title to Property 


The electrical contractor is not 
familiar with the condition of the legal 
title to the property covered by this 
agreement, and if at the time of the 
execution of this agreement or at any 
time prior to the actual commencement 
of work by the electrical contractor 
under this contract it should appear 
that there is a trust deed, mortgage or 
judgment lien upon said property, or 
said property is subject to a first mort- 
gage or first deed of trust, then and 
in that event the electrical contractor 
may, at his option, refuse to further 
proceed with the work, and the electri- 
cal contractor shall in no way be liable 
for any damages whatsoever by rea- 
son of such refusal. In the event the 
electrical contractor shall abandon the 
work for either of the reasons above 
stated, or in the event of loss by fire, 
the price mentioned herein for the com- 
pleted work shall be disregarded and 
payment in full for all work done to 
that time shall be immediately due and 
payable, the value of such uncompleted 
work to be determined on the basis of 
the cost of labor and material to the 
electrical contractor plus twenty-five 
per cent of such cost. 


Attorney’s Fee Provided 


If suit be commenced or other legal 
proceedings be taken to enforce the 
payment of any amount due under this 
contract, a sum equal to 25 per cent 
of the amount of this contract shall be 
added to such amount for attorney’s 
fees. 


































































































Floor plan of the home of J. M. Stod- 
dard, of Toledo, Ohio, submitted by C. 
¥. Hammer to show the nature of the 
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exceptional wiring installation which he 
describes. The bungalow does not cost 
over $12,000. 
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Another Real Wiring Job 


Editor, Electrical Merchandising: 

While reading your August num- 
ber of Electrical Merchandising the 
writer noted with pleasure, the 
article relating to the home of Clyde 
C. Chamblin in Oakland, Cal., and 
wishes to offer the enclosed pencil 
sketch of the home of J. M. Stoddard 
of The National Supply Company, lo- 
cated in the Home Acres addition of 
our city. The electrical installation 
includes: 


A 60-amp., 3-wire service entry with 
three No. 6 wires, 

Twelve-circuit panel for lights, 

30-amp., 3-wire feeds for electric 
range, 

Electrically-controlled oil burner in 
boiler, 

Convenience outlets for mangle and 
washer in laundry, 

Electric refrigerator in grade stair- 
way, 

3-pt. controlled garage doors, 

Three pts. on porch and driveway 
lights, 

Three pts. and 4-way controls in 
centre hall, 

Radio plug for loudspeaker in living 
room and built-in radio set in music 
room, 

All outside wiring is underground; 
has twenty 3-way switches and one 
4-way, 

It is entirely equipped with Bakelite 
plates with duplex receptacles; and 
kitchen, breakfast, and bath rooms and 
basement are finished with porcelain 
plates. 


This bungalow is not costing over 
$12,000, so we feel that this is an 
exceptional wiring installation and 
proves our contention that salesman- 
ship does help the electrical con- 
tractor. 

Very truly yours, 

CLARENCE F. HAMMER COMPANY, 

C. F. Hammer. 





A Travelling Electrical 
Store House on Wheels 


“T’ll need twenty feet more of BX, 
sixty connectors, and four 15-amp. 
fuses to finish the work!” says the 
journeyman on the job. The average 
contractor must then get into his 
flivver, ride back to the shop and 
bring the journeyman the material 
he needs. Result—one extra trip for 
the auto and from one to three hours’ 
wasted time for the contractor. This 
result, however, only holds true for 
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the average contractor as mentioned 
above. 

A New Rochelle, N. Y., contrac- 
tor has ingeniously moved his store- 
house to the men. He had a special 
truck body built with shelves, 
drawers, and sliding space for con- 
duit and BX. He has a little of 
everything in the truck from wood 
screws to a length of 3-in. con- 
duit. When he reaches the job, the 
journeyman can ask for material, 
odds and ends and in ten minutes 
time the material is in work. Result 
—faster work, longer life for the 
truck, and more time for the boss to 
spend in proper supervision and 
estimating for future work. 





Saves Time by Making 
Bends and Drillings in Shop 


Entirely too much time is lost by 
having a journeyman or helper bend 
heavy pipe on the job or drill boxes. 
At the present high scale of labor, 


every half hour saved is a profitable 
saving. 

A Mount Vernon contractor, I. 
Offer, has all the bends and drillings 
made in the shop by an inexpensive 
apprentice boy, and so saves the 
team’s time for more useful work. 
The journeyman sends in to the shop 
all measurements necessary for the 
work to be done, and the finished 
work is usually sent back to the 
job the following day. 





Contractor Has Jobs 
Inspected on Schedule 


Too much time is often lost by 
the contractor or his superintendent 
when on the job, by looking for the 
journeyman. This is particularly 
true when material is being delivered 
to the job. The journeyman must 
first be found and then brought to 
the truck to help get the material 
in the shanty or locker. 

A contractor in Paterson, N. J., 


Contractor Time and Money 


has devised a plan whereby these 
time-losing delays are eliminated or 
at least reduced to the minimum. 
His superintendent has a schedule to 
follow and the journeyman on each 
job knows just when he is expected 
and so awaits him. The journeyman 
then presents his list of material 
needed and also any snags that he 
has struck. The superintendent 
leaves and the journeyman then goes 
back to his work to await the arrival 
of the material truck which also 
travels on schedule. 


Works Satisfactorily and Avoids 
Waste of Time 


This system has worked out sat- 
isfactorily and is doing much to 
eliminate uselessly wasted © time. 
When new jobs are added and old 
ones finished, the schedule is so ad- 
justed that the old jobs still receive 
the supervisor at the same time as 
usual. Only when a new job is far 
off the beaten track, is there a radical 
schedule change. 














Wiring Code Changes 


Resolutions Regarding Code Revision, “All-Metal” 
Construction, and Fixture Restrictions 


Passed at the Electragists’ Convention 


accord with the rules of the A. E. 


Whereas, such action is against 


Whereas the proposed changes 








in wiring methods in the National 
Electrical Code to permit the use 
| of multiple assemblies of non- 
| metallic sheathed cables has been 
| handled by the Electrical Com- 
| mittee during the past year in an 
irregular manner, and 


Whereas the Electrical Code 
is now an American standard 
| through its approval by the Amer- 
| ican Engineering Standards Com- 
| mittee, and 
| 


Whereas all revisions of the 
Electrical Code should be han- 
dled under orderly procedure 
which will meet the requirements 
of the A. E. S. C. 


Therefore be it, 


Resolved, that the Executive 
Committee of this Association 
goes on record as opposed to any 
revisions in the National Elec- 
trical Code which do not follow 
proper rules of procedure in 





S. C.; and furthermore be it 


Resolved, that this Association 
discountenances any effort to 
introduce changes in the National 
Electrical Code until such 
changes have been approved by 
the A. E. §. C. as American 
Standards. 


Flexible Armored Cable 


Be it resolved, that in the de- 
velopment of our campaign for 
all-metal wiring installations, this 
Association recognizes the need 
for economical construction and 
the suitability and desirability of 
flexible metal armored cable as a 
satisfactory material for certain 
classes of work. 


Union Labels on Lighting Fixtures 


Whereas, this Association has 
recently learned of an effort by 
certain local unions of electrical 
workers to enforce the use of 
union-made and labelled lighting 
fixtures, and 





the best interests of the industry, 
being a restriction of trade, and 
is without justification under the 
law, and 


Whereas, The Associated Manu- 
facturers of Lighting Fixtures, by 
resolution, have determined not 
to so label their products; 


Be it resolved, that this Asso- 
ciation records itself as opposed 
to this effort of the unions to re- 
strict installations to union-made 
lighting fixtures, or other mate- 
rials. 


And be it further resolved, that 
the officers of this Association be 
instructed to refer this entire 
matter to the United States De- 
partment of Justice. 


And be it further resolved, that 
a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the president of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 
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Code Questions and Answers 


Discussion of Wiring and Construction Problems— 
Nationally-Known Inspection Authority Answers 


Queries of “Electrical Merchandising 


By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 


Pets 


s” Readers 


Member of Electrical (Code) Committee, N.F.P.A. 


Recommended Installation 
for Electric Range 


QUESTION: Will you please publish 
in the next issue of “Electrical Mer- 
chandising” a picture or a drawing of a 
proper and complete installation of an 
electric range, including wiring for a 
six or seven kilowatt equipment, giving 
size of wire to be used, also size of 
conduit. If flexible BX cable can be 
used, please also mention if this in- 
stallation is accepted by all National 
Board of Underwriters’ agencies in the 
United States. 

ANSWER: The Code provides for 
the installation of two types of electric 
ranges, stationary and portable, and 
differs in the installation requirements 
for these two types. A stationary elec- 
tric range is one which, according to 
rule 1603 a “is obviously intended by 
size, weight, and service to be secured 
in a fixed position.” The application 
of this definition is not difficult in the 
case of very large ranges nor in the 
case of small portable ranges for these 
will, from their general appearance, 
readily indicate whether of a portable 
or stationary type. There is a class of 
intermediate sizes of appliances where 
the classification as stationary or port- 
able is more difficult. 

Portable heaters use flexible cords 
or cables, attachment plugs, and re- 
ceptacles and from the standpoint of 
the Code this type of construction is 
not considered as safe as an installation 
of a permanent nature. Futhermore, 
the grounding of an electric range, 
quite simple with a conduit installation, 
becomes more involved with portable 
installations and in many cases of 
portable ranges is entirely omitted. The 
tendency of safety codes is to ground 
all forms of appliances and the Code 
recommends the grounding of electric 
ranges. In determining whether a cer- 
tain range should be classified as sta- 
tionary or portable the definition above 
quoted should be applied and it is 
often possible to answer the question 
by determining whether the appliance 
is likely to be moved about sufficiently 
to warrant the approval of a flexible 
connection. From a safety standpoint 
it is better to err on the side of a 
stationary classification. The inspec- 
tion department having jurisdiction 
should always be consulted. 

There are two general methods of 


connecting stationary electrical ranges. 
Where wires are run with knob-and- 
tube work, open work, or wooden race- 
ways, the wires must pass from the 
wall to the range in some position 
where they will not be liable to me- 
chanical injury or moisture. The Code 
recommends the use of conduit in all 
cases. The wires should enter the frame 
of the range through bushed holes and 
the wires should, where necessary, be 
protected by flexible tubing. Where 
wires are run to the range in conduit 
the conduit should be extended to the 
range and be attached to it by standard 
locknuts and bushings. If no terminal 
for the conduit connection is provided 
in the design of the range an outlet 
box of some form should be attached 
to the range. The wires should enter 
directly into the interior of the range 
and be connected to the interior wires 
of the range or to binding posts pro- 
vided for this purpose. Flexible conduit 
or armored cable may be used in the 
same manner as described for conduit, 
but when either of these materials is 
used, the extension from the wall to the 
range should be so located that it will 
not be liable to any mechanical inter- 
ference which would place an undue 
strain on the terminal fittings. 

Where a stationary range is operated 
on a 220-volt, three-phase system the 
voltage to ground will exceed 150 volts 
and the range must be grounded with- 
out regard to the wiring method used. 
The Code recommends that all ranges 
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This illustration shows a range of seven 
kilowatts’ capacity connected with conduit 
wiring. The switch is located elsewhere, 
and the size of wire is for 110-220 volt, 
three-wire connection. 
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be grounded even where the voltage is 
only 115 volts to ground. With rigid 
conduit, flexible conduit, or armored 
cable the range will be grounded 
through the metal of the conduit or 
armored cable. Where open wiring is 
used an additional wire must be pro- 
vided. One end of this wire must be 
electrically connected with the metal of 
the range and the other end must be 
carried to a water pipe ground where it 
will be connected with a_ standard 
ground clamp. 


“Indicating Switch Readily 
Accessible” Required 


Electrical ranges of more than 1,320 
watts total capacity must be controlled 
by an indicating switch readily acces- 
sible, which switch shall disconnect all 
ungrounded wires of the circuit. The 
1923 edition of the National Electrical 
Code required that “this switch be placed 
within sight of the appliance.” This 
requirement has been eliminated in the 
1925 edition, and while a switch is still 
required it must not, of necessity, be 
within sight of the range. This change 
in the rule was made in the interests 
of economy and to eliminate what in 
many cases was considered a burden- 
some requirement. It was often diffi- 
cult, and in many cases very undesir- 
able, at least from a standpoint of ap- 
pearance, to have a large knife switch 
located on a wall near a range. It is 
the writer’s understanding that the rule 
as it appears in the 1925 Code will per- 
mit, in a bungalow for instance, the 
use of the building service switch as a 
switch controlling an electric range and 
no additional switch will be required. 
The application of this new rule will 
undoubtedly result in a rather general 
elimination of the switch heretofore re- 
quired at the range. 

Where it is necessary to locate the 
switch at the range and where a port- 
able connection is acceptable by the in- 
spection department an approved at- 
tachment plug and receptacle may be 
used in lieu of the switch required. 

The figure shows a range of seven 
kilowatts capacity connected with con- 
duit wiring. No switch is shown at the 
range as it is assumed the switch will 
be located elsewhere. The size of wire 
is shown for 110-220 volt, three-wire 
connection with conduit provided of 4 
size in accordance with the Code rules. 

In answering the questioner’s inquiry 
as to whether the installation as shown 
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will be accepted by “all National Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ Agencies in the 
United States” it may be said that in- 


spection departments throughout the . 


country are, as a general rule, under 
separate and distinct organizations and 
while they all apply the National Elec- 
trical Code, the interpretation of this 
Code is under the jurisdiction of the 
particular person in charge of inspec- 
tion work. It is believed, however, that 
the installation shown in the sketch is 
in strict conformity to the National 
Electrical Code. 


Grounding of Service 
Conduit 


QUESTION: Is it necessary to 
ground the service conduit? As I read 
Rule 503 h, this is not necessary. 


ANSWER: Rule 503 h reads: “Con- 
duit shall be grounded as prescribed in 
Article 9 of this Code, and at a point 
as near as practicable to the source of 
supply; provided, however, that this re- 
quirement shall not apply to service 
runs of any length or to isolated house 
conduit runs not exceeding 25 feet, 
when these runs are insulated from 
ground and from other metal on the 
premises and are guarded when within 
reach from grounded surfaces.” 

The first sentence of this rule says 
that “conduit shall be grounded, etc.” 
This is the general rule requiring the 
grounding of all conduit. There are 
two exceptions to this general rule how- 
ever, covering types of construction 
where, practically, it would be difficult 
to comply with it. Short runs of con- 
duit isolated from other runs of conduit 
and from readily accessible grounds are 
exempted if the conduit is insulated 
from the ground and from metal work 
on the building and is either out of 
reach or so guarded that accidental con- 
tact cannot be made with it. Such 
runs, to be exempted from grounding, 
must not be over 25 feet in length. 

The other class of construction 
exempted is service runs in which the 
conditions are similar to those described 
above in the case of isolated house runs 
but with this difference that the 25 foot 
limitation is not applied. This excep- 
tion is intended to cover such cases as 
where conduit is used for the protection 
of service wires run along under the 
eaves of a building. Very often serv- 
ice wires in running from a pole in the 
rear of a lot to a building on the front 
of a lot are interfered with by some 
building located on the rear of the lot. 
It is necessary to carry the service 
wires in conduit around the rear build- 
ing. The conduit is isolated generally 
Insulated from the ground and other 
metal work, and is not within reach. It 
is also difficult to ground it, and as 
there is no particular hazard in its 
being ungrounded the grounding re- 
quirement is waived. 

The questioner may be confused by 
the language of the Rule. The Rule 
does not exempt all “service runs of 
any length” but only such service runs 

when these runs are insulated from 
the ground and from other metal on 
the premises and are guarded when 
within reach from grounded surfaces.” 
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Three-Phase Circuit- 
Breaker Protection 
in Factory 


QUESTION: All motors in a fac- 
tory are operated at 220 volts, three- 
phase. No fuses are used at any point 
in the circuit, circuit-breakers being 
used exclusively. Is a three-phase cir- 
cuit breaker with only two trip coils 
approved for this kind of use? 


ANSWER: In a motor installation 
there are two specific things to be pro- 
tected, the circuit feeding the motor 
and the motor itself and the protection 
required for these two portions of the 
installation are not the same. Ordi- 
narily the protection required of fuses 
or circuit-breakers is to take care of 
overloads, short-circuits, and grounds. 
In the circuit supplying the motor all 
of these forms of protection are neces- 
sary. On a three-phase circuit an over- 
load or a short-circuit produces an ex- 
cessive current on at least two phase 
wires, so if there are fuses or circuit- 
breakers with overload coils in at least 
two phase wires, this excessive current 
will always pass through at least one 
of the protective devices and ample 
protection is therefore provided. When 
grounds are considered however the 
conditions are somewhat different. It 
is quite customary in three-phase sys- 
tems to have all three wires at a po- 
tential above ground. Should a ground 
occur on only one wire, and should 
this wire be the one without overload 
protection, a fire is almost sure to 
occur. It is necessary, therefore, in 
the circuit supplying the motor to have 
each wire protected by a fuse, or, if a 
circuit-breaker is used, to have the 
circuit-breaker three-pole with an over- 
load coil in each phase wire. 

Ordinarily on motor installations all 
motor circuits are fused at the center 
of distribution and these fuses should 
be three-pole. Occasionally circuit- 
breakers are used for this purpose and 
such circuit-breakers should have three 
trip coils. Circuit-breakers at the 
motor, or starting devices with circuit- 
breaker protection, need in this case 
have only two trip coils. 

Where feeders are run around a 
plant with circuits tapped off at the 
point where the motors are located 
three-pole fuses or circuit-breakers 
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Exception to the grounding rule is made in 
this case when the service wires are car- 
ried in conduit around the eaves of an in- 
terfering building. The conduit is isolated, 


Overhead wires \ 
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with three trip coils should be pro- 
vided for the protection of the motor 
circuit. Two trip coils may ther be 
used at the motor for overload protec- 
tion. It is not in accordance with the 
Code however in the case just cited to 
use only a circuit-breaker with two 
trip coi!s for the sole protection of the 
motor circuit and the motor. 


Lighting Building from 
990-Volt Trolley 


QUESTION: I have a job of wiring 
a building for lights to be connected to 
a 500-volt trolley system. Does the 
Code allow this? 


ANSWER: Rule 204 a covers the 
above question. This rule reads: 
“Lighting and power from railway 
wires shall not be permitted under any 
pretense from a system to which are 
connected trolley wires with ground re- 
turn, except in railway cars, electric 
car houses, power houses, passenger 
and freight stations connected with the 
operation of electric railways.” It will 
be noted that this rule very specifically 
limits the use of trolley currents for 
light and power. 

It is a violation of the Code to use 
trolley current for the lighting of build- 
ings not directly connected with the 
“operation of electric railways” and, as 
a general rule, the application of the 
provisions of this rule by inspection de- 
partments is strictly limited. Houses, 
stores, or other buildings located near 
trolley lines but having no connection 
with the operation of the street rail- 
way should never be wired for lighting 
by means of trolley currents. Fre- 
quently in passenger stations a con- 
siderable portion of the building is 
rented out for store purposes. Inspec- 
tion departments very often interpret 
the above quoted rule to forbid the use 
of trolley currents for the lighting of 
these portions of the bui'ding as they 
are not directly used for “station” 
purposes. 

The hazards of trolley currents for 
lighting lie in the high voltage used 
and in the fact that one side of the 
system is always grounded. These sys- 
tems are usually wired with five lamps 
in series and all lamps of the system 
must be operated even though only one 
lamp is needed. 





insulated from ground and metal work, and 
out of reach. There is no particular haz- 
ard, so the grounding requirement is 


waived. 
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Electrical 
Merchandising 


The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


To time has come to compare the electrical com- 
mercial development of local communities in terms 
of these two measuring-sticks: 


1. The number of kilowatt-hours of electricity sales 
per residence customer per year. 

2. The number of dollars of appliance sales by all out- 
lets, per residence customer per year. 


And that immediate efforts be made to compile such 
figures locally and nationally. 








What It Is Costing Central Stations 
to Sell Appliances 


ITH this issue, Electrical Merchandising pre- 

sents operating costs and profits on sixty-three 
central-station appliance businesses,—the largest col- 
lection of such figures ever gathered together. The 
purpose behind this survey has been only to get at the 
facts about present merchandising conditions. Above 
all, no effort has been made to prove any theory,—or 
to justify any preconceived point-of-view concerning 
margins, whether sufficient or insufficient. A truthful 
picture of “things as they are” has, throughout, been 
the first consideration. 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that a large amount 
of time and money has gone into the making of this 
survey, and the authoritative character of the figures 
obtained is attested by the personal standing of the 
practical merchandiser under whose supervision they 
have been compiled. 








Appliance Merchandising 
Can Be Profitable 


ONTRARY to the general belief that the merchan- 

dising of electrical appliances is not a profitable 
operation, it is apparent from the returns from the 
central-station shops and independent retailers thus far 
reporting, that their average profits are fair,—and in- 
deed higher than the average profits in many older and 
established retail businesses. 

Electrical Merchandising is going further with the 
gathering of cost figures of this kind, for many more 
facts are needed. Readers are invited to contribute 
operating statements from their own experiences. And 
particularly are those readers who differ with the con- 
clusions here given, asked to contribute figures and 
comment bearing out their points-of-view. 

But it is reassuring to find from the figures thus far 
published, that profitable electrical merchandising is 
not impossible under the present set-up. Figures from 
a large number of operations may or may not modify 
the percentages of average profit here shown. But if 
the $19,656,821 of appliance sales here reported can be 
taken as representative of general conditions (as seems 
a fair assumption), it would appear that appliance 
selling can be done under present conditions not at a 
loss but at an average profit. 
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The “Pride of Ownership” Appeal — 


A Lever for Greater Volume 


HEAP goods occupy just as much floor space as 
quality articles. They take just as long to sell, 
and they cost as much to handle. 

Wherein, aside from price, lies their advantage? 

The right appeal will move a slightly higher priced 
electric appliance just as easily. “Madam, with this 
iron you not only get a guarantee and our free main- 
tenance service, but you are buying something which 
you will be proud to show to your friends. Isn’t it 
worth while to order this handsome, durable one?” 

Pride is a strong human emotion. Use it to build 
up your reputation as a quality house. 





Portable Lamps—Missing an Opportunity 


HE electrical trade, it must be admitted, has in 

general allowed the portable lamp business to slip 
through its fingers. This lamp industry has lately 
been making amazing strides. It began as a real busi- 
ness only about ten years ago. 

At that time there were not more than ten lamp 
makers with an output of a few hundred thousand 
dollars annually. But today there are probably 1,500 
manufacturers with an annual output which they sell 
for close to one hundred millions. Nearly all of this 
merchandise (with $160,000,000 at retail values), is 
reaching the consumer through non-electrical channels, 
principally furniture and department stores. 

The recent progress in lamp volume has been matched 
by the advance in design. The quality of the product 
has been vastly improved. There is no valid reason why 
electrical utility companies who are merchandising, and 
the larger electrical merchants throughout the country, 
should not get into this business NOW. It means for 
them increased volume and the most profitable line they 
carry, if they will merchandise lamps properly. 





The Hardware Trade and the 
Appliance Business 


HE National Hardware Association has been hold- 

annual conventions for thirty years without arous- 
ing any great interest in the electrical industry. For 
this year’s gathering, however, at Atlantic City, October 
19 to 20, there were three well known electrical 
men on the program and two sessions of the accessories 
branch were largely given up to these three speakers 
and to a discussion of electrical and radio merchandise 
from the point of view of profitable handling by these 
hardware wholesalers. * 

What is the reason for the importance given at this 
meeting to what, for many of the men gathered, are 
new lines? Simply that they see a profitable oppor- 
tunity. Their customers, the retail hardware and 
general stores are of growing importance in the retail- 
ing of almost everything electrical and the wholesaler, 
in this case, is following the lead taken by his retailers. 

In the view of the hardware man, electrical appliances 
are only electrified hardware. The flatiron, the percola- 
tor, the waffle iron, the carpet sweeper, the washing 
machine, walked out of his store when they were taken 
up by the electrical manufacturer and heated or driven 
by electricity. 
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Today this “electrified hardware” is in active public 
demand which the hardware merchant and his whole- 


saler are preparing to serve. 


It is not difficult to foresee that the reaction of the 
electrical trade to this increased competition will be 
distinctly unfavorable. And yet, in the long run, there 
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body’s electrical appliance business is higher wherever 
the competition is greatest. The need is to awaken the 


public to the comforts obtainable from greater use of 


is no fact more apparent than that the total of every- merchants. 


electrical conveniences. When that is done everybody 
will benefit and the quickest way to get it done is in the 
greater merchandising activity of a great many good 





Electragists Hold Biggest Convention 


in Their History, at West Baden, Ind. 


With an attendance almost double 
that of last year’s meeting, and with 
many well-known figures of the elec- 
trical industry present, the twenty- 
fifth annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Electragists, International, at 
West Baden Springs, Ind., Sept. 23 to 
26, proved to be one of the most im- 
portant gatherings ever held by the 
national contractor-dealers’ association. 

President Joseph A. Fowler in his 
opening address spoke with his charac- 
teristic frankness of the contractor- 
dealer’s problems in his relations with 
the other branches of the industry, re- 
asserting the trade policy adopted by 
the association that distribution of 
electrical material should be from 
manufacturer through jobber, through 
contractor and dealer to consumer. 

“We contend,” he said, “that it is un- 
economic to expect trade from a custo- 
mer to whose customer you sell. At 
the same time, the true electragist 
hasn’t any more respect for the elec- 
trical contractor who is a jobber for 
buying and competition purposes, than 
for a jobber who fills in his off-peak 
with business that belongs to his cus- 
tomer.” Persistent and constructive 
work must be done, Mr. Fowler main- 
tained, to develop gradually acceptance 
and adoption of this principle. 


Governor Trumbull and O. Fred Rost 


Governor J. H. Trumbuil of Connecti- 
cut, speaking as a one-time electrical 
contractor, talked of the duties of the 
electragist, and his responsibility to 
take a larger part in the civic affairs of 
his community. The only way to de- 
velop the increased use of electricity in 








the American home, he said, is to put 
more material into the wiring job and 
provide better facilities for the enjoy- 
ment of the service. 

Speaking for the jobbing branch of 
the industry, O. Fred Rost, Newark, 
N. J., analyzed the present status of 
distribution, saying that the 3,500 
manufacturers of electrical products 
are selling $883,000,000 worth of goods 
and the 680 electrical jobbers are dis- 
tributing $573,000,000 worth of this 
material. The 24,300 electrical con- 
tractor-dealers, however, are carrying 
only $72,000,000 worth of this to the 
consumer, leaving the balance to flow 
either from the manufacturer or from 
the jobber direct to the consumer. The 
test of the e'ectragist trade policy, Mr. 
Rost said, will rest upon the ability of 
the contractor-dealer to increase his 
capacity for handling the volume of 
material that must be distributed. 

The progress of the all-metal stand- 
ard was reported as most encouraging, 
more than forty cities now having 
adopted metal construction in the con- 
gested districts. The work of estab- 
lishing local code committees is also 
going forward effectively. 

A Tribute to the Electrical Inspector 

In Thursday’s session Martin L. 
Pierce, director of research for the 
Hoover Company, spoke on the moral re- 
sponsibility of electrical dealers to the 
public, and William S. Boyd of the West- 
ern Association of Electrical Inspectors 
discussed the functions of the electrical 
inspector, paying eloquent tribute to the 
integrity and ability of the men who 
supervise electrical construction. 
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“IT have seen the inspector labor 
under all sorts of difficult situations 
and in the face of the most persistent 
discouragements,” said Mr. Boyd, “yet 
always rejoicing when he could faith- 
fully perform his duty. I have seen 
him grow and expand from a narrow, 
opinionated tyrannical enforcer of rules, 
to a real philosopher and diplomat, often 
attracting the attention of executives 
who have secured his services for work 
in other fields. 

“To know these men well is in most 
cases to love them for their real worth. 
The average municipal inspector of 
wires has served the cause faithfully. 
Political interference has been a great 
source of embarrassment to the inspec- 
tor, but he has triumphed even over 
this,-in many cases because he has 
been able to swing to his support the 
business interests of the city which he 
has served faithfully.” 


Code and “Red Seal” Plan 


Four certificates of honorable men- 
tion under the James H. McGraw award 
were presented by Earl E. Whitehorne, 
associate editor of Electrical Merchan- 
dising, to A. Penn Denton, Robert A. 
Goeller, Walter H. Taverner and Wil- 
liam J. Ball, in recognition of services 
described in detail in the October issue. 
The concluding session on Friday morn- 
ing was devoted to an address on the 
code by W. J. Canada of the National 
Fire Protection Association and to a 
discussion of the contractor’s interest 
in the “Red Seal” plan, led by Kenneth 
McIntyre and W. L. Goodwin of the 
Society for Electrical Development. 
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Adjustable Canopy Receptacle 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

The Hart & Hegeman Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., is making a 


line of adjustable canopy receptacles 
that are easily and quickly installed, 
saving both time and _ labor. Its 


features include a 2-in. adjustment for 
different sizes of canopies, the fact that 
it can be attached to a j-in, fixture stud 
or box lugs, that connections can be 
made through easily accessible covered 
binding screws, that the canopy is 
rigidly held between two porcelain pieces 
screwed together, that the large steel 
adjusting screws have undercut heads 
to insure positive locking and _ the 
elimination of box straps, screws and 
soldering of wire connections. Rated at 
660 watts, 250 volts. 





. Electric Cooker 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

A whole meal may be cooked in one 
utensil at one time in the ‘Selfseal’”’ 
cooker of the Selfseal Pressure Cooker 
Company, 92 150th Street, Jamaica, 
N. Y. The kettle of the cooker is of 
extra strong enamelware, the top ring is 
heavily tinned steel, the cover is of 
rolled aluminum, the lock ring, toggle 
and lifting rack of rustproof metal and 
the dishes are standard enameled cook- 
ing utensils. The cooker is made in 12 
qt. and 15 qt. size and the equipment 
includes three white enamel inset dishes 
and a combined meat rest and lifting 
rack. The intended price is $35 for the 


12 qt. size and $39.50 for the 15 qt. size. 
The cooker is also made in 9, 12 and 15 
qt. size for non-electrical use. 














Plug for Prong-Type 
Receptacles 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

A new style plug, designed to fit all 
standard prong-type receptacles, has 
been announced by George Richards & 
Company, Inc., 557 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago. It is known as the Hemco 
“Tee-Prong” plug, No. 206. It fits close 
to the baseboard, at the same time per- 
mitting the connecting of all types of 
prong-type attachment plugs. The plug 


is made in one piece of molded Bakelite 
and is self-locating. 


One-Piece Solderless Connector 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

Made of porcelain, in one piece, the 
“Simplex” wire connector marketed by 
Weiss & Biheller, Inc., 584 Broadway, 
New York City, is simply applied with- 
out tape, solder, tools or paint. The 
inside of the connector is conical in 
shape and threaded, the straight thread 
engaging the wire and the conical con- 
struction holding the insulation. The 
connector is made in two sizes, normal 
size for conduit work and medium size 
for fixture work. 








Electrolier Canopy Switch 
Llectrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

Individual control of lights without 
the use of pull chain sockets may be 
had with the new canopy switch of the 
Maur Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 133 Mercer Street, New York City. 
One turn of the switch which is small 
and shallow, lights one light, a second 
turn lights both lights; the third turn 
puts out one light and the fourth turn 
extinguishes both lights. The switch is 
arranged with one black wire which is 
the feed wire, connecting to the line, and 
two white wires which connect to the 
lights. The standard finishes are dull 
brass and nickel-plate. 





HUBBELL 





30-amp. Polarized Flush 
Receptacle 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

Harvey Hubbell, Ince., Bridgeport, 
Conn., is announcing a new 3:0-amp. 
polarized flush receptacle, the body of 
which is made throughout of a special 
black porcelain with the face finished 
in a clean black glaze. The supporting 
lugs are of heavy metal and have 
mounting holes suitably spaced to fit 
a standard two-gang outlet box 2 in. 
deep or over. Terminal springs are of 
heavy phosphor bronze and entrance 
slots, to receive cap blades, are arranged 
to prevent the reversing of polarity. 
The cord hole is of suitable size to take 
cords up to 23/32 in. in diameter. The 
brass plate is in standard two-gang size, 
44 in. by 4%; in. The standard finish is 
brush brass. 











Insulated Wire Connector 

Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

Recent improvements made in_ the 
“Marr” insulated wire connector of the 
Rattan Manufacturing Company, New 
Haven, Conn., are the shortening of the 
entire connector so that it will take up 
less space and the shortening of the 
brass inner part holding the wire ends. 
This part has also been left open at the 
inner end so that the wires may be 
inserted and clipped off. The connector 
is designed to make a perfect joint, 
without the use of tape or solder. It 
will accommodate up to four No. 14 
wires, is easily accessible and leaves the 
outlet wires in their original condition. 
The cover is made of fibre to thoroughly 
insulate the joint. Intended price per 
100, $10. 














Daylight Reflector 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


The new reflector of Lang’s Daylight, 
Inc., 1833 East Fifty-fifth Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is described by its manufac- 
turer as a blue glass reflector that re- 
flects enough blue light to the orange 
light emitted by the lamp to create a 
pure white light of daylight quality. It 
is made of a special blue-green glass, 
heavily coated with pure silver, pro- 
tected by copper, aluminum and bronze. 
The glass, through which all reflected 
light passes, modifies the color of the 
light, while the silver directs it over the 
display and blends it to form the white 
light. The telescoping design of the 
reflector, it is pointed out, is an out- 
standing feature, for its permits of a 
large reduction in size, easy conceal- 
ment in windows, the spacing of out- 
lets close to the plate glass and elimi- 
nates waste of light going to the street 
or window valance. 








Refrigerator 


The new electric refrigerator an- 
nounced by the General Electric Com- 
pany is marketed through its central 
station department and not through the 
merchandise section, as stated in these 
pages in the October issue. 








Buy It— 
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Latest Developments Gathered by the Editors 

















Push Button Control for Toy 
Reversing Locomotive 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


By merely pushing a button, the toy 
electric reversing locomotive of the Ives 
Manufacturing Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., can be made to reverse itself as 
the youthful operator desires, regardless 
of the train’s position on the track. 
This push button rheostat is designed 
for use in conjunction with any of the 
Ives Series ‘“R’”’ locomotives and on other 
electric locomotive embodying the re- 
versing mechanism. The rheostat itself 
is listed at $1.50 while Ives electric 
trains are retailed from $13 up. 








Combination Outlet and 
Tumbler Switch 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 

The Bryant Electric Company is 
announcing a new combination ‘‘Spartan” 
outlet and tumbler switch, No. 2957. 
The new device is similar in purpose to 
the company’s No. 117 but has a tumbler 
switch in place of the more complicated 
Type “O’”’ mechanism which the older 
type employed. This one-gang flush 
device is already wired, with two ter- 
minals at each end of the porcelain cup 
so that if the line conductors are con- 
nected to the terminals at the switch 
end, the switch will control the flow of 
current to the receptacle and also to 
any other devices which are placed in 
the circuit connected to the terminals 
at the receptacle end. Whenever both 
sides of the line enter a standard switch 
box in which a regular push button 
switch or other type of flush switch is 
being used, No. 2957 will replace the 
Switch and provide not only the neces- 
Sary switch to control the existing 
circuit, but a convenience outlet from 
which to operate portable appliances, 
lamps, etc. 


Piston Electric Washer 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


Washing action in the “Fem” washer 
of the Fem Company, 509 Guaranty 
Building, Portland, Ore., is accomplished 
by holding the clothes motionless 
between two screens and forcing the 
water up and down through the fabric 
by means of piston power, insuring 
circulation of the water through the 
meshes of the cloth. The machine has 
only one small gear wheel which is 
enclosed in a housing. The tank is 
copper, nickel-plated, while other parts 
are of aluminum and brass. The motor 
is nickel-plated. The machine has six- 
sheet capacity, it is pointed out, and 
weighs but 20 lb., so that it is readily 
portable and may be placed out of the 
way when not in use. Intended retail 
price, $65. 


























Heavy-Duty Waffle Iron with 
Automatic Heat Control 


Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 


One, two or three-unit sizes may be 
had of the new restaurant-type waffle 
iron of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio. A new disk type thermostat in 
the upper and lower plates constantly 
maintains the proper baking temperature, 
automatically shutting off the current 
when the iron becomes too hot, and 
turning it on again when the iron cools 
below aé_ certain temperature. The 
paneled sides of the iron are of highly 
polished aluminum and rest on a sturdy 
nickeled base. The heating plates are of 


heavy cast aluminum and require little 
The illustration shows a 


or no grease. 
two-unit iron. 
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Electric Ice Cream Cabinet 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 
The Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich., is announcing production of elec- 
tric ice cream cabinets. Large scale 
production has already been started, the 
company announces, a complete new 
factory has been equipped and actual 
production jobs are already in the hands 
of a number of Kelvinator distributors. 
Kelvinator officials state that the cab- 
inets as they are being made today were 
proved months ago but were not placed 
on the market until a number of them 
had been subjected to searching tests 
under all conditions extending over a 
period of more than a year. These tests 
imposed on the cabinets more actual 
usage than they would receive in from 

five to ten years of service. 

















Showcase Lamp 


The Jewel Electric & Manufacturing 


Company, 4505 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., is marketing what is 
called its Jewel ‘“Triolux’’ showcase 


lamp. As the illustration shows, it is 
made to throw illumination in every di- 
rection. A lamp in the base lights the 
showcase below, an upper light with 
special lens provides daylight lighting 
for matching colors, and at the same 
time the lamp provides indirect lighting 
for store illumination. 


Armored Attachment Plug 
Electrical Merchandising, November, 1925 
The Beaver Machine & Tool Company, 

Newark, N. J., has brought out a new 
armored attachment plug. The manu- 
facturer points out that this new 
urmored plug is a very decided 
improvement over its previous type, and 
among other advantages mentions that 
the shell of armor is steel, which has a 
greater resistance to shock than other 
softer metals. The armor is rust- 
proofed by nickel plating, and other 
recognized rust preventatives. A choice 
of several finishes may be had. 
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Use These “Helps” to Create 


Christmas Sales 


Cincinnati Galvanizing Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
11 in. by 14 in., easel-back counter 
display for decorated switch plates; 
special gift packages of switch 
plates. 


Vibro-Shave Corporation 


92 Sunswick Street, Long Island City, 
Diss ee 


Three-panel window display electric 
safety razor, small easel-back dis- 
plays, decorative circular ‘‘To the 
Ladies” and other small folders. 


Fay Company 
514 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City 


Electric floor machine—folders and 
new price list. 
Servel Corporation 
51 East Forty-second Street, New York 


City 
Circular material and new price list. 


Triangle Electro-Trading Company 
1077 Park Avenue, New York City 
Window paster or broadside, circa- 
lars on ‘‘Detectolite’ and other 
Triangle Christmas tree outfits, as 
well as circular matter on radio 
products. 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


New Britain, Conn, 
Christmas booklet and, gift sugges- 
tion list, Christmas window trim, 
lithographed in seven colors, news- 
paper cuts, folders. 


Dover Manufacturing Company 
Dover, Ohio 
Cartons and display cards in color, 
and as a premium with each “Do- 
man-co” electric iron, a child’s toy 
flatiron. This toy iron is free to the 


dealer to accompany each Dover 
electric iron sold. 
M. S. Wright Company 
Worcester, Mass, 

Special Christmas folder, broadside 
and display card of “Sweeper-Vac” 
for window and counter use. The 
card measures 12 in. by 18 in. and 
has large photographic illustration 
in five colors, bearing a Christmas 


morning family group scene showing 
the “Sweeper-Vac” as a desirable 
gift. 


One Minute Manufacturing Company 


Newton, lowa 
Special issue of ‘Sales Helps,” the 
One Minute Magazine, devoted en- 
tirely to Christmas merchandising. 


Available early in November. Offers 
to dealers interesting Christmas win- 
dow display material, suggestions for 
Christmas merchandising, plans that 
have been successful and _ other 
Valuable selling helps for dealers. 
Window display, consisting of set of 
cards, Christmas poster and window 


strips. 
S. C. Johnson & Son 
Racine, Wis. 


Window display on electric floor 
polisher and Johnson’s Liquid Wax. 
National advertising in color. 
Folders and circulars. 
Hankscraft Company, Inc. 
615 East Washington Avenue, Madison, 
Wis. 
Folders, metal display stand for 
“Jiffy” immersion heater “I Want 
Hot Water When I Want It.” 
Wirt Company 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Counter and 


u window display of 
“Dim-A-Lamp.” 


Display card of 


“Dim-A-Lite,” 
“Dim-A-Lites.” 
card has been 
tie in with the 
advertising. 


containing one dozen 
The design of this 
recently changed to 
company’s national 


Weidlich Bros. Manufacturing Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Circulars on “Gifts Unique,” electri- 
cal and non-electrical. 


F. W. Shepler Stove Company 
225 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Folders, circulars and window cards 
on electric heater. 


Aladdin Manufacturing Company 
Muncie, Ind. 
Addressed Christmas label on _ all 
lamp packages packed in individual 
cartons, upon request of dealer. 
Metal sign, ‘Aladdin Lamps Always 
Please.” 





For a Christmas token 
from the 
customers 


Company, 


of goodwill 
electrical merchant to his 
the Westinghouse Lamp 
150 Broadway, New York 
City, is suggesting this desk-size 
Seth Thomas clock. It is 9 in. long, 
is made of solid mahogany, with sil- 
ver face and bears the dealer’s im- 
print in dignified lettering on the 
face. Somewhat less expensive is the 
thermostatic thermometer which can 
also be had. The company will be 
glad to supply full information on all 
its sales helps. 





P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Large Christmas 
mailing folder 
“Royal” cleaner. 


poster in colors, 
and circular on 


Canton Clothes Dryer Company 
Canton, Ohio 

Folders and 

clothes dryer. 


circulars on electric 


Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing 
Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
Small appliances individually 
wrapped in colored Christmas wrap- 
per, ready for distribution as Christ- 
mas gift. Usual Christmas folders, 
circulars and displays. 


National Carbon Company 
30 East Forty-second Street, 
City 

Flashlight assortment packed in a 
special Christmas display container. 
Each flashlight case comes in a 
special Christmas gift box. This as- 
sortment does not include batteries 
or unit cells. All unsold flashlights 
in Christmas wrappers may be con- 
verted into year-round merchandise 
by slitting a paper wrapper and re- 
moving Christmas part of carton al- 
together. 


New York 


National Lamp Works 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


Three-panel window display, litho- 
graphed in several colors, available 
to merchants who are subscribers to 
company’s window trim service. This 
service includes three-wing trim and 


posters, such as Christmas window 
trim, also several expensive cut-outs 
in the course of the year. Revised 
“Automobile Headlighting’’ booklet. 


Bussman Manufacturing Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Newspaper electros, several store 
and counter displays, lantern slides, 
advertising co-operative service to 
assist dealers and distributors. 


M. Propp Company 
524 Broadway, New York City 
Catalog, dealers’ cost sheets, window 
streamers, display cards and na- 
tional advertising. 


Fulper Pottery Company 
Flemington, N. J. 


Unusually artistic display cards and 
folders. 


O. C. White Company 
Worcester, Mass. 
Sales literature and display carton 
of sewing machine light. 
Dexter Company 
Fairfield, lowa 


Broadside, window poster and poster 
stamp, newspaper electros, folder, 
typewritten letter on Dexter letter- 
head, ‘‘The Dextergram,’” house or- 
gan, containing Christmas sales sug- 
gestions. 


Anylite Electric Company 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Folders on “Anylite’ products and 
“King Cole” radio products. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Window display material consisting 
of one large central cutout and four 
paper pieces to be pasted on win- 
dow; Christmas container for three- 
lamp automobile kit; thermostatic 
thermometer with dealer’s own im- 
print; and mahogany desk-size Seth 
Thomas clock, nine inches long, with 
dealer’s imprint on face of the clock. 
These two articles make excellent 
gifts for the dealer to present to his 
important customers. Four at- 
tractive Christmas letterheads for 
dealer’s use in soliciting seasonal 
business. Also three letters, one pro- 
moting the sale of appliances, one 
on house wiring and one for automo- 
tive dealers. 


Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company 
Torrington, Conn. 
Folders on various 
pliances, including booklet 
Woman Who Seeks the Road to 
Loveliness, Health, Happiness and 
Success,” giving twenty-three pages 
of uses for the electric vibrator. 


“Star-Rite”’ ap- 


“The 


James H. Betts 
1391 Sedgwick Avenue, New York City 
“Klash-O-Lite’” demonstrating coun- 
ter carton and lithograph display. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company 
Mansfield, Ohio 

“The Gift Guide,” in window display, 
folder and newspaper advertisments, 
containing electrical gift suggestions 
for every member of the family. 
Portfolio showing this Christmas 
material may be had. 


General Electric Company 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


In addition to usual Christmas sales 
helps, a four-color counter carton on 
G-E twin-socket plug and individua! 
display carton and circular on G-) 
triple tap. Window and store dis- 
play material to be announced later. 
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Yale Electric Corporation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Several new window and counter dis- 
plays for Yale Mono-cells, radio bat- 
teries, candle spotlight and $1 
spotlight. 


Clements Manufacturing Company, 
601 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ill, 

In addition to usual Christmas helps 
has window paster on “Cadillac” 
cleaner, “A Christmas Present Worth 
While.” There is also a store or 
window card, with holly border, on 
the “Jewel” cleaner. 





Where to Buy the Articles 
Shown on Pages 5678-5679 


Page 5678 


Soy Kee & Company, 87 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, large Chinese 
lamp. 

George Donovan, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, candle sticks, flower 
dish and comport. 

Joseph Borovitz, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, wrought iron ship. 

Lightolier Company, 569 Broadway, 
New York City, boudoir lamp. 

Fostoria Glass Company, Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., combined powder jar and 
perfume bottle. 

Herbert Glass & Import Corporation, 
35 West 23rd Street, New York City, 
three-piece set of powder jar and per- 
fume bottles. 

Fred C. Reimer Company, Inc., 49 
West 23d Street, New York City, pea- 
cock flower holder. 

A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., electric curling 
iron. 

Russell Electric Company, 340 West 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill., electric 
hair drying comb. 

Bush Terminal Sales Building, Art 
and Gift Division, 130 West 42d Street, 
New York City, cretonne bag. 

Simplex Electric Heating Company, 
Cambridge, Mass., electric iron. 

Rock Island Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rock Island, Ill., traveling iron. 

Sun Glow Shade Company, 54 West 
21st Street, New York City, two bed- 
lights, parchment and pleated chintz. 

Apt Novelty Company, 11 East 22nd 
Street, New York City, georgette and 
lace bedlight. 

O. C. White Company, Worcester, 
Mass., sewing machine light. 

Greist Manufacturing Company, New 
Haven, Conn., clamp lamp at left of pic- 
ture. 

Bussman Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., second clamp lamp 
from left. 

Wirt Company, Philadelphia, Pa., two 
adjustable lamps to right of picture. 
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Art Colony Industries, 34 Union 
Square, New York City, brass door 
stop. 

Joseph Borovitz, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, wrought iron candle- 
stick. 

Mary Ryan, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, leather match box holders, 
Czechoslovakian vase, duck salt and 
pepper shakers. 

George Donovan, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, glass cigarette stand, 
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glass dish, two glass vases and glass 
night set. 

Taiyo Trading Company, 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, party cup and 
plate. 

Nathan Straus & Sons, Inc., 119 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, blue and yel- 
low vase. 

Mary Ryan, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, pewter lamp and porringer, 
brass bookends and brass tray. 

Smith Ceramic Studios, Rochester, 
N. Y., three small glass bon bon, mint 
or lemon dishes, glass candy box, 
mayonnaise dish and plate with handle. 

Joseph Borovitz, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, wrought iron candle 
stick. 

Taiyo Trading Company, 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, teapot an‘ 
Satsuma figure. 

Manning Bowman & Company, Meri- 
dan, Conn., teapot. 

Waage Electric Company, 5100 West 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, electric 
hotplate. 

Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, 
Torrington, Conn., toaster. 

George Donovan, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, glass bon bon dish, 
glass basket and tea set. 

Decorative Plant Company, 230 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, artificial 
flowers. 

Weidlich Bros. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., silver cocktail 
set. 


Turning 232 Cold Names 
Into 140 Hot Leads 


Not so bad, is it? 

Here’s how it was done: A really 
attractive, de luxe book was _ pre- 
pared by the Kelvinator Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich., called “From Cave to 
Kelvinator.” It contained complete, 
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readable information on the electric 
refrigerator. Western Union mes- 
sengers were dispatched to deliver 
a copy of this book to 302 homes in 
selected neighborhoods in Detroit. 
The messengers found a large num- 
ber of people not at home but the 
book was placed and receipted for at 
232 of the 302 names addressed. In 
all but three cases the women re- 
ceived the book without hesitation. 
A letter accompanying the book ex- 
plained that the edition of the book 
was limited and that a salesman 
would return for it after the woman 
had read it. 

When the salesman called to col- 
lect the book they found 192 women 
at home and received cordial wel- 
comes in 192 homes. In nearly every 
case the salesman was invited in. 
Twenty-three of the 192 prospects 
were in the market immediately 
while in another fifty homes the 
salesman was asked to phone or call 
within a short time when an inter- 
view could be arranged to talk with 
both husband and wife. In 67 cases 
permission was given the salesmen 
to keep in touch with the prospects 
as they would undoubtedly buy in the 
near future. Fifty-two of the homes 
were “not in the market” but out of 
this number twenty-two already had 
electric refrigerators. 





The Art Lantern Importing Company, 
43-45 Wooster Street, New York City, 
has a small 33 in. by 6 in. folder, on 
“Alico” lanterns. 





Rhyming the Christmas Sales Message 
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* NATIONAL MAZDA LAMPS 











Happy, romping childhood, Santa Claus 
and a Christmas tree—what better ex- 
pression of Christmas joy? This delight- 
ful display is one of the Christmas sales 
helps of the National Lamp Works, Nela 


Park, Cleveland, Ohio. It is a three- 
panel stand and makes an admirable 
background for the Christmas window. 
This very cheery ensemble lures pass- 
ersby to look, stop and read. 











News of the Electrical Trade 


Industrial Lighting Activity 
38 per Cent Organized 


The Industrial Lighting Commit- 
tee presents figures to show the 
progress of the Lighting Activity 
so far. The figures have been com- 
piled by comparing the population of 
towns ordering material with popu- 
lations under wire, and are as 
follows: 


Number of Industrial Plants Solicited 


Geographical Industrial Broadsides 

Division Plants Ordered Per Cent 
Rocky Mountain... . 1,939 1,500 i7.> 
East Central. cae ‘Sopeer 9,380 62.3 
Middle Atlantic..... 6,648 3,090 46.5 
New England....... 19,007 8,623 45.4 
Kastern acs aaee 26,374 37-8 
Southwestern....... 9,220 3,000 32.6 
Great Lakes........ 32,070 10,390 | 
Pacific Coast. 9,072 2,000 22.0 
North Central ; 5,051 1,000 19.6 
Southeastern,....... 12,338 2,417 19.6 
Northwest.......... 6,339 500 129 
Middle West........ 12,285 275 a A 
MO. ics iocwew MOD ROe 68,649 34.5 

Population Population Per Cent 

Division Under Wire Organized Organized 
Eastern 20,796,631 11,918,769 57.4 
Great Lakes . 13,462,891 5,237,473 40.0 
Pacific Coast...... 3,635,902 1,446,234 39.8 
East Central. . 6,139,308 2,248,285 36.8 
Middle Atlantic... 2,366,626 866,633 36.5 
New England. 6,755,217 2,168,744 32.0 
Rocky Mountain.. 846,515 270,198 31.7 
Southeastern. 3,221,150 804,628 25.0 
North Central 2,066,455 428,445 20.6 
Southwestern 3,993,201 765,117 19.4 
Middle West. 4,563,674 809,041 CBs 
Northwestern..... 2,930,969 21,393 10.2 
Total for U.S... 71,263,519 27,204,630 38.1 





L. L. Strauss, 442 West Forty-Second 
Street, New York City, has taken over 
the Simplex Electric Heating line, 
formerly handled by Roger Williams. 











Conventions 
Coming 


| ASSOCIATED MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF ELECTRICAL SuP- | 
PLIES, New York, November | 
9-13. 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLY JOB- 
BERS’ ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, 
November 16-20. 

RADIO WORLD FAIR, COLI- 
SEUM, Chicago, November 17- 
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Associated Manufacturers 
to Meet November 9 


The semi-annual and section meet- 
ings of the Associated Manufacturers 
of Electrical Supplies will be held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, in New York, as pre- 
viously announced, during the week of 
November 9. However, the date of the 
general meeting of the association and 
the banquet have been changed from 
Wednesday, November 11 to Tuesday, 
November 10 at the Hotel Roosevelt. 
The general meeting of the association 
will be held at 2:30 p.m. on Tuesday, 
November 10, and will be followed by 
the banquet in the evening of that date. 


The Wagner Electric Corporation, St. 
Louis, announces the appointment of 
A. H. Ellerman to the staff of the 
Kansas City office. 





Ontario Contractors Hold “Rube” Party 

















The October 5 meeting of the Ontario 
Association of Electragists, held at the 
Prince George Hotel, Toronto, was given 
over to a “rube” party. All the mem- 
bers arrived in blue jeans and farmer 
hats, and the decorations included prod- 


ucts of the farm. F. A. Trestrail, of the 
Q@ RS Music Company, Toronto, spoke 
on the subject “Why the Electrical Con- 
tractor-Dealer Should Sell and Service 
Radio Sets.” This farm meeting was 
one of the regular monthly sessions. 
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Electric Association of 
Chicago Organized 


The Electric Association of Chicago, 
has been organized with headquarters 
at 30 North Dearborn Street, to treat 
with local trade ills and conditions. All 
branches of the electrical industry will 
be represented in the new body, includ- 
ing the telephone and railway utility 
companies. Following is a list of the 
directors of the new Electric Associa- 
tion of Chicago: 

Augustus D. Curtis, President, Curtis 
Lighting Inc.; F. Lee Farmer, Division 
Manager, Beardslee Chandelier Manu- 
facturing Company; John F. Gilchrist, 
Vice-President, Commonwealth Edison 
Company; A. A. Gray, President, A. A. 
Gray and Company; N. G. Harvey, 
President, Illinois Electric Company; 
F. O. Hale, Vice-President, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company; W. T. Hopkins, 
President, Calumet Electric Construc- 
tion and Supply Company; G. A. 
Hughes, President, Edison Electric 
Appliance Company; E. W. Lloyd, Gen- 
eral Contract Agent, Commonwealth 
Edison Company; W. W. Low, Presi- 
dent, Electric Appliance Company; 
H. M. Lytle, Vice-President, Chicago 
Rapid Transit Company; Thos. O. 
Meade, President, Meade Electric Com- 
pany; H. L. Monroe, District Manager, 
General Electric Company; Wm. Mc- 
Guineas, President, United Electrical 
Construction Company; Samuel G. 
Neiler, President, Neiler, Rich and Com- 
pany; J. N. Pierce, President, Pierce 
Electric Company; T. C. Russell, Presi- 
dent, Russell Electric Company; N. G. 
Symonds, District Manager, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, has announced 
that orders received by the company 
for the three months ending September 
30 amounted to $73,561,483, compared 
with $58,389,832 for the same quarter 
in 1924, an increase of 26 per cent. 

For the nine months of the present 
year, orders total $223,876,711, com- 
pared with $203,097,719 for the first 
nine months of 1924, an increase of 10 
per cent. 


Clarence L. Collens, president of the 
Reliance Electric and Engineering Com- 
pany of Cleveland, has been re-elected 
chairman of the Electrical Manufactur- 
ers’ Council for the year 1925-1926. 
Mr. D. R. Bullen of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
been re-elected vice-chairman and J. W. 
Perry of Johns-Manville, Inc., New 
York, has been re-elected treasurer. 


Dean K. Chadbourne has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the We:'- 
inghouse Electric International com- 
pany to succeed E. D. Kilburn who was 
recently elected vice president of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. 
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Committee Chairmen of 
Commercial Section, 


N. E. L. A. 


Organization of the Commercial Na- 
tional Section of the National Electric 
Light Association, under the chairman- 
ship of E. W. Lloyd, Commonwealth 
Edison Company, Chicago, has been 
effected, with the following chairmen 
of committees: 

Cooking and Water Heating—A. C. Mc- 
Micken, Portland, Ore. 

Customer Relations—F. F. Kellogg, Pitts- 
burgh, 

Electricity in the Home—M. Luckiesh, 
Cleveland. 


Industrial Lighting — Joseph F. Becker, 
New York. 

Load Factor—R. H. Tillman, Baltimore. 

Merchandising —T. L. Phillips, Cincin- 
nati. 

Power—V. M. F. Tallman, Boston. 

Domestic and Small Commercial Refrig- 
eration—G. E. Miller, Cleveland. 

Domestic Cooking and Heating— A. D. 
Dunton, Springfield, Ill, 

Sales Organization and Management — 
S. D. Heed, Cincinnati. 

Transportation—B, J. Martin, Chicago. 

Wiring and Wiring Costs — A. P. Good, 
Chicago. 


The individual committees are plan- 
ning extensive work this year. It is 
the intention to depart from the usual 
method of presenting reports at the 
national convention and to publish these 
serially during the year, in order to 
reduce the burden on the convention 
sessions and make the results of the 
committee work available earlier. 

The next general meeting of the 
national and executive conimittees will 
be held in Chicago January 14 and 15. 


The Robertson-Cataract Electric Com- 
pany, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and 
Utica, announces the largest third quar- 
ter business in its history. Record sales 
figures for the three months ending 
Oct. 1 total $1,050,229 as against $991,- 
423 for the corresponding period last 
year. W. E. Robertson, vice-president 
and general manager, looks for further 
gain in the ensuing quarter. 


The Servel Corporation has moved to 
51 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
where the entire nineteenth floor will be 
occupied by the executive officers of the 
company, including H. G. Scott, chair- 
man of the board; H. G. Seaber, presi- 
dent; and F. E. Hazard, advertising 
manager. All of the space formerly 
occupied by the executive officers at 17 
E. 42nd Street will now be given over to 
the mechanical and production depart- 


ments of advertising and sales promo- 
tion. 


The Delco-Light Company, manufac- 
turer of Frigidaire and other Delco- 
Light Products, at Dayton, Ohio, an- 
nounces that F. H. Arnold, Jr., on Sep- 
tember 1 became branch manager of 
the Providence, R. I., sales branch. 
F. D. Williams became branch man- 
ager of the Worcester Frigidaire sales 
branch, 


The National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, announces that J. E. 
Kewley has been appointed general 
manager of sales and T. K. Quinn as- 
sistant manager of sales. 
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France and America again pledge co- 
operation, Here is Arthur Williams, 
vice-president of Commercial Relations 
of the New York Edison Company, for- 
mally opening in Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
American home which is to be set up 
in the coming international exposition 
at Paris, as the gift of American indus- 
try to the French people. Taking part 
in the opening ceremonies were Arthur 
Williams, M. S.. Sloan, president Brook- 
lyn Edison Company. Maxime Mon- 
gendre, consul general, Edward C. Blum, 
honorary president of the American 
Committee, A. Barnaud, representing 
Herbert Hoover, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, KEdward T. O’Laughlin, park 
commissioner of Brooklyn, and, on the 
steps, Albert Broisart, general commis- 
sioner for the American section of the 
Paris Exposition. 
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American Home for Paris 
Exposition Opened Here 


American housewives are being given 
an advance showing of the all-American 
home which is to be set up in the Grand 
Palais at Paris during the coming in- 
ternational exposition of household ap- 
pliances and labor-saving devices, which 
is to be held under the auspices of the 
French Government. 

This electric home, which has been 
erected in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Eastern 
Parkway, adjoining the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, was formally opened on October 
7 by Arthur Williams, vice-president of 
Commercial Relations of the New York 
Edison Company. It will remain open 
to the public for one month and will 
then be disassembled for shipment to 
France on November 27, with its entire 
equipment and furnishings. The home 
will be dismantled a second time, at the 
close of the international exhibition, 
and will finally be reconstructed, on a 
site chosen by some noted French citi- 
zen, who, in the opinion of a committee 
of judges has rendered the greatest 
service to humanity in recent years. 
The home will be awarded to this citi- 
zen of France as a gift of American 
industry. 


Walter R. Boyd has been appointed 
general retail agent of the New York 
Edison Company in charge of all retail 
business handled through the offices of 
the company in Manhattan. Mr. Boyd 
has been with the New York Edison 
Company since August 8, 1898, when he 
started in as a member of the meter 
and test department. 





The President Lights the Tree at Their Request 

















President Coolidge will not only light 
the national Christmas tree this year 
but he will, at the same time, broadcast 
a Christmas message of good will. This 
is the report of the delegation pictured 
above which called on the President to 
formally ask him to press the button and 
light the 1925 National Christmas Tree. 
Reading left to right—Mrs. Cecil 
Sisson Broy, Director, Community Center 
Department, Public Schools of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Miss Evelyn W. Smith, donor 
of the National Christmas Tree which 


is growing on Sherman Circle adjacent 
to the White House Grounds; Wm. F. 
Ham, President Potomac Electric Power 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Miss 
Elizabeth Stuyvesant Fish, daughter of 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., member of Con- 
gress; F. M. Feiker, Vice-President 
Society for Electrical Development; Her- 
bert Wagner, President, Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Company, Baltimore, 
Md.; T. H. Ormsbee, staff of Society 
for Electrical Development, and Hamil- 
ton Fish, Jr. 
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Philadelphia Company An- 
nounces Merchandising 
Co-operation Policy 


At Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia on 
Oct. 29, before a large gathering of 
men representing the local electrical 
industry a new merchandising plan of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company was 
outlined by Charles J. Russell, vice- 
president. 

Final approval of the plans sug- 
gested by the company came after a 
number of conferences between a com- 
mittee of the Electric Club of Phila- 
delphia and the executives of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company. 

The salient features of the plan as 
outlined by Mr. Russell are as follows: 

First—The Philadelphia Electric 
Company extends to any wiring con- 
tractor, who wires an old house, the 
privilege of selling to his customer any 
electric appliance of standard or ap- 
proved make upon the standard terms 
and conditions of our lease forms, for 
this type of apparatus, during a period 
of one year after the residence wired 
has been connected to our circuits. 

We will provide the lease forms to 
the contractor which he will have the 
customer sign and which, after such 
lease has been approved for credit by 
this company, will be taken over by this 
company and collections of the deferred 
payments made by us; the list price of 
the appliance being paid by us to the 
contractor after the second installment 
has been paid by the customer. Condi- 
tions attached to such sales are few but 
important. These sales must be made 
at list prices, plus a small carrying 
charge according to schedules, which 
will be provided. The contractor may 
make his own arrangements with the 
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jobber, and the profit to him will be the 
difference between the list price and 
the jobber’s price. 

Second—The various campaigns on 
appliances conducted by The Philade!l- 
phia Electric Company each month for 
definite periods (other than clearance 
sales) may be participated in by the 
contractor-dealer in the following man- 
ner: 

The contractor-dealer may sell to any 
of his customers the appliance being 
campaigned, according to the terms and 
conditions of such campaigns on the 
lease forms of this company which will 
be furnished by us. The sale must be 
approved for credit before accepted by 
this company and, when the sale has 
been accepted, a commission of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent will be paid the con- 
tractor-dealer by us. 


Advertising to Feature Plan 


The advertising, either in newspapers 
or by broadside mailed to our cus- 
tomers, will contain the information 
that during the campaign the particu- 
lar appliances may be purchased from 
the local dealer or from this company. 

Third—Co-operative advertising will 
be done by The Philadelphia Electric 
Company in newspapers and by street 
car cards, with perhaps other media, 
which will feature the desirability of 
the use of electric labor-saving devices 
in the home, calling attention to the 
opportunity of purchasing all such ap- 
pliances from the customer’s local elec- 
tric dealer, such advertising not bear- 
ing the imprint of this company. 

This plan is obviously fitted for the 
sale of the larger and more important 
devices. Some of the smaller appli- 
ances, such as the electric iron, will not 
be included for the reason that the 
dealer can readily make cash sales of 
the iron at probably lower prices than 
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this company is selling irons, and the 
expense of collection upon irons sold on 
the deferred payment plan would be 
prohibitive if such expenses were to be 
assumed by this company. 

It is felt that the above co-operative 
plan offers a very real sales help to 
both the contractor, the dealer and the 
jobber, and that it shou'd be of material 
benefit to both the wholesale and retail 
electrical industry in this city. 





Clark, Fleming and Baehr, is the 
name of a new manufacturers’ agency 
formed by R. B. Clark, W. K. Fleming, 
and A. M. Baehr, with offices at 1400 
West Twenty-fifth Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


G. H. Bucher, assistant general man- 
ager of the Westinghouse Electric In- 
ternational Company, is on his way to 
Japan to assist in the organization of 
the newly formed Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company of Japan. 

The Holophane Glass Company, Inc., 
of 342 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
with factory at Newark, Ohio; and the 
Holophane Company, Ltd., of Canada, 
have been acquired by a group made up 
largely of executives and employees 
who have been associated with the 
Holophane company for periods vary- 
ing from ten to thirty years. 

The officers of the company now are: 
Otis A. Mygatt, president; Charles 
Franck, vice-president and_ general 
manager; and Joel B. Liberman, vice- 
president and treasurer. 

The following will continue in their 
respective positions: William A. Dorey, 
chief designing engineer; William A. 
Ingler, superintendent of the Works; 
Thomas W. Rolph, managing engineer 
of the street lighting department; Davis 
H. Tuck, engineer in charge of indus- 
trial lighting; Edward L. Bradbury will 
be the sales manager. 





Nebraska Sales Managers Hold Three-Day Convention at “Camp Service” 
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Under the direction of Chairman Se- 
Cheverell and the Commercial Committee 
of the Nebraska Section of the National 
Electric Light Association, forty-seven men 
were enrolled at “Camp Service” near 
Grand Island, Sept. 18 to 20. The camp 
was held on the banks of the Platte River 
on a wooded tract belonging to the Central 
Power Company. Nearly every electric 
light and power company in Nebraska was 
represented by one or more men from its 
commercial department. 


President Davidson of the N. E. L. A. 
opened the meeting with an address and 
other speakers on the three-day program 
were: C. J. Eaton, merchandise manager 
of the Middle West Utilities Company, “It 
Can Be Done’’; Stanley Tabor, Nebraska 
Gas and Electric Company, “Organizing for 
Merchandising”; S. R. Edington, sales- 
manager, Central Power Company, ‘Getting 
Results’; George Purvis, Hurley Machine 
Company, Chicago, “Home Laundry 
Devices”; M. L. Pierce, The Hoover Com- 


pany, North Canton, Ohio, ‘Vacuum- 
Cleaner Possibilities” ; A. H. Jaeger, Edison 
Electric Appliance Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, ‘‘Lamp-Socket Appliances”; M. E. 
Jacobs, Nebraska Power Company, Omaha, 
Nebraska. “Telling the Pubiic’; C. D. 
SeCheverell, Central Power Company, 
‘What the Nebraska Section Offers in Mer- 
chandise Helps,” and L. O. Ripley, Kansas 
Gas and Electric Company, past president 
of the Middle West Division of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. 
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Where to Buy the Lamps 
Shown on Pages 5660-5661 


Page 5660 


Nos. 2-3-4 — Florentine Craftsmen, 
45 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City. 

Nos. 5 and 1—Aladdin Iron Works, 
402 West Twenty-seventh St., New 
York, N. Y. 

No. 6 — Lightolier Company, 569 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

No. 7—Base: Herman Kupper Inc., 
Shade: Radiant Lamp Shade Co. 

No. 8—Warner Shade and Novelty 
Co., 18 West Eighteenth St., New York, 
N. ¥. 

No. 9—Warner Shade and Novelty 
Co., 18 West Eighteenth St., New York, 
N. ¥. 

No. 10— Block Portelier Company, 
Chicago, III. 

Nos. 11 and 12—Kaplan, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Page 5661 


Nos. 12 and 17—The Handel Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn. 

Nos. 14 and 15—Geo. Borgfeldt and 
Company, Sixteenth St. and Irving 
Place, New York, N. Y. 

No. 16—The Handel Company, 
Meriden, Conn. 

Nos. 18 and 19—John B. Salterini, 
New York, N. Y. 

Nos. 20 and 21—Charles V. Daiger 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Nos. 22, 23 and 24—Block Portelier 
Company, Chicago, III. 





Electrical Profits Compare 
Well with Other Retail 


Lines 
(Continued from page 5644) 

The same reasoning applies to the 
group of 168 Department Stores 
(each doing over $1,000,000 an- 
nually) whose net profit was only two 
per cent of sales. The published 
statements of R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany for 1924 showed a net profit of 
5.33 per cent on sales; Gimbel 
Brothers stores 5.37 per cent; May 
Company stores 6.68 per cent; Na- 
tional Department Stores 4.07 per 
cent; Franklin Simon 5.29 per 
cent, etc. 


Importance of Turnover Shown 


It is admitted that the contention 
of the writer, that the net profits of 
a much larger group of electrical 
merchants and utilities would be sub- 
stantially less than those shown here, 
is based solely on inference. Noth- 
ing in the statements we have been 
able to obtain confirms this belief. 
Nobody knows, of course,—and in 
the absence of such figures no one 
can know. 

The importance of turnover is 
clearly demonstrated in this com- 





parative tabulation. Take for ex- 
ample, grocers and jewelers. The 
former have a gross margin of 19.8 
per cent, as against 39.5 per cent for 
the latter. The grocers made a net 
profit of 1.8 per cent on sales as 
against 1.2 per cent for the jewelers. 
But the grocers turned their stock 
ten times to less than once for the 
jewelers and made a net profit on 
their stock investment at cost of 
22.44 per cent as against 1.78 per 
cent for the jewelers. 

The same holds true of the spe- 
cialty stores as against the smaller 
department stores. A difference of 
only .6 per cent net profit on sales 
becomes one of 5.76 per cent on cost 
stock investment due to a more rapid 
turnover. 

Getting at the Essential Figures 

Certain essential data is necessary 
to an intelligent analysis of a busi- 
ness. On the other hand, statistics 
can be carried to any length—even to 
an absurd one. Figures are only of 
value as they are used. And they 
must be comparable to be useful—to 
aid in the establishment of realizable 
standards of merchandising practice. 

It is our earnest hope the pub- 
lication of this initial survey of the 
retail section of the industry, as a 
whole, will stimulate interest in this 
vital subject of costs among. all 
retailers of electrical appliances. A 
knowledge of costs is essential to the 
successful conduct of any business. 








The Wagner Electric Corporation, 
St. Louis, announces the removal of its 
Dallas office and service station to 2815 
Commerce Street. 
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“Speaking Prophetically” 
(Continued from page 5669) 

one flatiron, one radio tube, etc., and 
you are a dealer or a central station 
or a department store, you should 
pay a price for the service of getting 
one tube. However, if you want one 
thousand, that is something else. 

I believe that the stage is set 
where with a few simple suggestions 
we can bring all parts of our picture 
into a complete and perfect group- 
ing. There is no question but that 
the public wants to be served with 
things electrical. At times I feel 
that the public is ahead of us and 
leading us rather than we leading 
the public. 

If this is so, the reason is that 
we have individually spent our time 
grouching about our contemporaries 
rather than keeping ourselves in 
tune with our potentially expanding 
business. 

Who ever heard of radio four 
years ago? How much thought did 
you give to electrical refrigeration 
two years ago? What have you done 
about oil burners? For the last ten 
years what have portables meant in 
your life? I only cite a few. 

I am an optimist, not because | 
am paid to be an optimist, back in 
the office | am accused of being at 
times a pessimist and “hard-boiled.” 
But I am an optimist because I be- 
lieve the time has come when the 
public is ready to be intelligently 
and properly served with electrical 
things. Whether we do it, or some 
one else does it, is secondary. At 
least we have the first opportunity. 
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The rider astride his Pegasus, shown 
above, is H. W. Hoover, on his recent trip 
which took in the Yellowstone, Iestes, and 
the Rocky Mountain National Parks. Mr. 


Hoover, accompanied by W. Lou 

Kastern division sales manage! 
Hoover Company, spent Saturdays Auecu 
15th, snowballing in the Great Divide 
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That product for 
which the public 
spends the most 
money is the real 
leader in any industry. 


The Hoover leads all 


others by millions. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
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Ten Days’ Trial—$5 Down 
Sells 1,000 Washers 


(Continued from page 5665) 


habits according to seasons or the 
progress of competition, or the eco- 
nomic condition at the time of the 
drive. Constant vigilance is neces- 
sary. 

The company provided every out- 
let with a small truck upon which 
two washers could be mounted. Cer- 
tain men were delegated to drive 
these cars. They were not expected 
to deliver for other salesmen except 
in an emergency. Daily delivery was 
usually made from the company’s 
warehouse, although it rested with 
the managers whether they ordered 
out washers for their own stock, and 
delivered therefrom. It is important 
that deliveries be made promptly. If 
a prospect wants her demonstration 
done on Monday morning at eight, 
she won’t like it if the demonstrator, 
or the washer fail to arrive punc- 
tually. : 

Another detail watched by the 
company was that of credit. No 
washers were sent out before proper 
papers had been filled out. No sale 
was credited a salesman before the 
customer’s credit was approved. 
Each purchaser was required to fill 
in a lease—or the salesman did it for 
her—giving full information as to 
length of time she had had current, 
name, address, telephone, several 
references and soon. Too frequently 
a campaign is a failure because of 
lack of proper paper work. The 
sales force must be made to appre- 
ciate the importance of securing this 
information. They must realize that 
it is to the customer’s advantage as 
well as their own, when she gives the 
proper signature and so on. “Clean 
sales” may be made just as easily as 
slipshod ones, which often cost more 
than the sale is worth. 


Coaching and Training the 
Salesmen 


In Philadelphia, the men have 
many appliances to sell and more 
than one make of washer. It is not 
an easy matter for a man to sell one 
type of machine one month, and an- 
other the next month, and do each 
justice. But with proper coaching, 
the company believes that good sales- 
men can sell almost any kind of ap- 
pliance, and any make, if it is a 
reputable article. When it pushes 
washers, it expects the personnel to 
get behind that washer. Each 
branch has its quota, and rivalry is 
keen to ring the bell. The company 
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is chary of prize giving. It has 
found the best prize to be a fat 
commission check at the end of the 
week, for business done. Usually an 
inducement is held out to the man- 
agers and leading salesmen, but not 
always. The question of prizes, 
bonuses and extras is one that must 
be viewed from all angles and studied 
in connection with local conditions 
as they exist at the time. Very often 
the offer of special prizes acts like a 
boomerang. The men who are out of 
the running lay down, or “pool” their 
business with a leader. Sometimes 
this engenders ill feeling. Where a 
manufacturer sets up prizes it is 
likely to demoralize the company’s 
organization, and in Philadelphia 
they have found from long experi- 
ence that selling many appliances, 
each manufacturer may think he 
must outdo the other fellow, and they 
accordingly rule against any manu- 
facturers’ prizes. 

This campaign, like its predeces- 
sors, demonstrated that extremely 
liberal terms can be offered success- 
fully if details are all studied before- 
hand, and if proper co-ordination of 
advertising and personal sales effort 
is insured. 


Red Seal Wiring Paves Way 
for Appliances 





(Continued from page 5662) 
dashery, hats and millinery, fruit 
and jewelry. 

Special—Art store, motor show- 
rooms, electrical stores. 


Windows 


Windows to be 100 per cent up 
from interior minimum. All lights 
suitably protected to prevent glare. 


Spacing and Wiring 
Windows 
Outlets to be spaced from twelve 
to fifteen inches apart, set close to 


glass. Lights to be hidden from 
street observation. 


Interior 


Outlets spaced not more than ten 
feet apart, in one or more rows. 
When store is fourteen feet wide, or 
wider, two rows or more. Distance 
between rows to be not less than 
eight feet in stores with two rows 
only. Larger areas, outlets ten feet 
apart or less either way, of at least 
250-watt capacity. 


Convenience Outlets 


One duplex for each window, and 
one outlet for each twenty feet of 
baseboard. 
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Service 


Twenty-five per cent excess ca- 
pacity over connected load. 


Recommendation 


Two switches per circuit. 





Educating Public to Better 
Cooking Sells Ranges 
(Continued from page 5657) 


pany’s employees are urged to co- 
operate. To bring home to every- 
body connected with the company the 
real merit and advantage of all elec- 
trical appliances, there is held a 
weekly employees’ dinner. Alternate 
groups are asked to these dinners, 
cooked on the electric range and after 
dinner the salesmen explain and 
demonstrate the appliance line. 

This creates most effectively an 
intelligent understanding on the part 
of employees that has a general but 
definite effect on sales. 


Model Kitchen Closes Sales 


In addition to the complete electri- 
cal kitchen equipment in the lecture 
hall, Mr, Cameron has had a sep- 
arate small room fitted up as a com- 
plete electrical kitchen. 

“In this model kitchen,” said Mr. 
Cameron, “many orders are closed. 
The room is kept locked and when a 
salesman has a live prospect, he gets 
the keys from me and impressively 
ushers his prospect into our model 
kitchen. Everything here is as every 
woman would like her kitchen to be. 
There are no interruptions as the 
salesman tells his story and the re- 
sult is generally an order. That is 
because she sees everything as it will 
work in her home.” 

Range merchandising at Nashville 
is not conducted for a merchandis- 
ing profit but for the building of 
revenue. 


The range is installed free of 
charge to the customer. This ex- 
pense which averages thirty-five 


dollars a range is charged to the 
merchandising department and comes 
out of merchandising profit. 

“The yearly range load income,” 
said Mr, Cameron, “is the place to 
look for range profits. When we 
petitioned the Public Utilities Com- 
mission for a change in rate it was 
necessary for us to show our load 
and income figures. We made a 
careful computation at the time 
based on one thousand actual range 
installations and found our range 
income to average $5.25 a month.” 
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LampsareA | waysSeasonable 


(Continued from page 5647) 


lamp buyer for a successful lamp de- 
partment, it is of interest to note 
Miss Williams’ training for this im- 
portant post. Her training has been 
in the Narragansett Company and 
in central-station merchandising. 
Long before there was a separate 
lamp department Miss Williams was 
selling appliances. She sold not 
only in the store but in the cus- 
tomers’ homes and this back in the 
days when the electric iron and other 
heating appliances were. new enough 
to require pioneering. 

With a growing lamp business 
Miss Williams sold lamps and when 
lamps were to be bought she was 
called in conference on the quantity, 
number and style. As the time came 
when lamp business demanded a 
separate department, her merchandis- 
ing experience, knowledge of central 
station policy and her innate sense 
of style and good taste made her the 
logical appointee. And the satisfac- 
tory record of the lamp department 
in both volume and profits has been a 
continual confirmation of the wise 
judgment that picked her for the 
place. 

To the central-station executive 
who is studying this problem of 
personnel in relation to an expanding 
lamp business there is a valuable 
suggestion in this experience of Mr. 
Alcott’s in taking the head of his 
lamp department from his own force. 
Lamps as home decoration are closer 
to a woman’s interest than to a 
man’s and a woman brings to the 
job of buying and selling lamps a 
natural taste and a sense of color 
and design that most men lack. 
This doesn’t leave Mr. Alcott out 

the lamp picture however, be- 
cause he has to pass on all purchases 
from the angle of investment, turn- 
over, retail price range, etc. 

Getting back to the problem of buy- 
ing lamp shades for the local style 
preferences, Miss Williams and Mr. 
Alcott have developed a policy which 
reduces to the minimum the risk of 
accumulating an overstock of shades 
in colors that do not suit local tastes. 
When buying shades, they have a 
trial lot of colors and combinations 
of colors shipped first and their cus- 
tomers’ choice from this trial lot 
determines the color specifications of 
the balance of the order. 

This is the way it works out: say 
a hundred silk shades are ordered, 
specifications for colors and_ ship- 
ping instructions are issued for only 


of 
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twenty-five of these. This lot may 
be specified to be made up in six or 
more color schemes. When these 
twenty-five shades are received, they 
are put on display and checked care- 
fully to see which colors sell first. 
The more popular colors and com- 
binations are then specified on the 
balance of the order. 

In this way, the element of the 
gamble in style is cut down. Every 
merchandiser experiences that some- 
what freakish and unaccountable 
thing, public taste and by this trial 
quantity method of buying, public 
taste itself is a help in determining 
the major part of the stock. 

Another important element in buy- 
ing lamps and shades for quick and 





VOID service calls after 
lamp sales by— 
Specifying sockets, cords 
and plugs to insure standard 
quality. 
Testing all lamps before 
delivery. 











profitable selling is the retail price 
range. The majority of the public 
which any merchant serves has, as 
a part of its domestic economy, a 
definite price range for its buying. 
This price range on lamps has been 
carefully recorded and studied in the 
Providence Electric Shop and Mr. 
Alcott knows what retail prices must 
govern the major part of his lamp 
purchases. Also the local business 
conditions, employment, wages, etc., 
must be taken into consideration in 
buying lamps. For instance during 
the “silk shirt” period a few years 
ago, there were many $100 lamps 
sold to workingmen’s homes. 

For the past few years, the ma- 
jority of lamp sales in the Electric 
Shops of the Narragansett Electric 
Lighting Company have been at the 
following price ranges: Floor lamps, 
$25 to $35; bridge lamps, $20 to $30; 
table lamps with silk shades, $25 to 
$35; boudoir lamps, $5 and $6. 


Specifies Cord Sockets and Plugs 
of Standard Quality 


This does not mean that more ex- 
pensive or cheaper lamps are not 
sold. Floor and table lamps are 
stocked up to $100 retail value and 
more, but this is the price range 
that Mr. Alcott has before him when 
he is buying. 

Still another element to be 
watched in buying, is the quality 
of the electrical equipment on the 
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lamps, the sockets, lamp cord, and 
attachment plugs. This equipment 
is specified by the Narragansett 
Company on the order and checked 
on receipt of the goods. 

There is a service angle to lamps 
as to any other electrical mer- 
chandise. Service on lamps is not 
taken into consideration by most 
lamp merchandisers but the central 
station must take account of it. 
After every big lamp sale at “sensa- 
tional prices” in Providence (not by 
the Electric Shops) the service de- 
partment of the Narragansett Com- 
pany gets many calls because of 
blown fuses. 

“One of the reasons,” says Mr. 
Alcott, “that we do not handle 
‘plunder’ is that when a woman has 
bought too cheaply she is liable to 
be dissatisfied with her purchase. 
Women shop for lamps, they com- 
pare prices and we have used as our 
slogan in lamp merchandising ‘Com- 
pare the quality when you compare 
the price.’ We explain to the shop- 
per what the quality is that she can- 
not see in a lamp.” 

At the Narragansett Electric 
Shops, lamps are not seasonal mer- 
chandise. Although a third of the 
year’s business is done in November 
and December the business is well 
averaged over the other months. 


Active Lamp Merchandising Keeps 
Public Interest Alive 


The way in which lamp sales keep 
up even in the summer is due to active 
lamp merchandising that keeps public 
interest alive in the Electric Shops 
lamp department. There are specials 
nearly every month. These specials 
consist of a half dozen lamp numbers 
especially bought and priced and 
then aggressively advertised. 

Advertising is both newspaper 
and direct-mail. Special broadsides 
on lamps have produced excellent 
results. In one case, a remarkable 
return was obtained from a broad- 
side: which sold 1,100 table lamps. 
These specials also bring shoppers 
into the store and are an active help 
in selling other merchandise. 

In addition to the broadsides 
mailed to the eighty thousand resi- 
dence consumers on the lines of the 
Narragansett Company, the monthly 
bills are always accompanied by 
some advertising matter, frequently 
on lamps. One attractive piece of 
such matter recommends the ap- 
propriate lamp for various home 
uses, silk shades for decoration, 
glass shades for the reading and 
study lamp. 





